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; ies Watches shown on this page are all standard timekeepers of 
the widely known Waltham and Elgin makes. They are high 
grade in every sense of the word — Watches that you would be proud 
to own and carry. When such fine timepieces as these may be 
obtained under the terms of our liberal Offer, there is no reason why 
any one should be without a good Watch. 
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7-Jewel Movement pe ne Gold-Filled Case 
B T G 5 O Fe FE E R The cases are gold-filled, hinged 
The movements are made by the back and front. They are made in 
American Waltham Watch Co., Wal- TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS one of the largest and oldest estab- 
tham, Mass., and the Elgin National S d fi 5 1 b _ . lished factories in the country, and 
Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. The work- wae oS a (5) new ea Sena tions guaranteed by the manufacturers to 
meuntip snd tathoging quit for The Youth’s Companion any time before wear ton guess, 
of these movements are universally October 1, 1913, and we will present you with The Gentleman’s Watch is the 
known, and the reputation of the a Gold- Filled Watch, either Waltham or popular 16 size, thin model, in either 
manufacturers is too firmly established Elgin movement, open or hunting case, engine- hunting or open-face case, and in 
to require extended notice. turned or fancy finish, as you may select. an engine-tumed or fancy-engraved 
We offer the latest improved See Subscription Conditions in The Companion — i il a tk 
models, full nickel movement, with of October 24, 1912, page 590. Price of ne sie tt a ee 
; ; . hunting or open-face, suitable to wear 
seven jewels, cut expansion balance, Gold-Filled Watch $9.00. on 0 hhitihien sh, o wth be we 
patent pinion, Breguet hair - spring, NOTE. When ordering, be sure to state whether a Lady's lar style of lorgnette chan. We 
quick train, and safety winding barrel. pf ney ft My FE offer choice of engine-tumed or fancy- 
—— ding onl pen dent-setting. a a fancy-engraved or an engine-turned finish. engrav od Saich. 











Gentleman’s 7-Jewel Elgin Watch 


NICKEL CASE 


We have contracted for a large supply of this desirable 7-Jewel Elgin Movement 
put up in a nickel case, and are making such a liberal Offer that our readers should take 
immediate advantage of it. This Watch, however, can only be supplied 
in the Gentleman's Style, 16 size. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION. The Elgin Watch we offer is one of the newest models, and is made in the popular 
Thin Model Open Face Style, 16 size. It has seven jewels, stem wind and set, exposed om cut expansion balance, 
Breguet hair-spring, polished regulator, gilt movement with display winding wheels, patent self- 
porcelain dial with sunken second dial and clear, readable Arabic figures. The case is of nickel, with screw back and front, 
and French antique bow pendant. The name Elgin appears both on dial and movement, a double guarantee of reliability. 


66é 93 TO COMPANION 
BIG 3° OFFER (scascessers 
Send us three (3) new yearly subscriptions for The Youth’s Com- 
panion any time before October 1, 1913, and we will present you 
with one of these 7-Jewel Elgin Watches as described above. See 
Subscription Conditions in The Companion of October 24, 1912, 
page 590. Price of Watch $5.50. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 









Showing 
Movement and Face 
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7-Jewel Elgin 
with Nickel Case 
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HILE Walter 
Goodwin was 
watching and 


waiting on the wharf, the 
checker at the gangway 
became suspicious. He 
stormed among the labor- 
ers, abused them for blun- 
dering, turned them back 
with their truck-loads of 
commissary stores, and in 
other ways tried to act as 
if he were honestly doing 
his duty. Walter won- 
dered whether the checker 
had noticed him and had 
taken alarm, or whether 
some one in authority 
had moved inconveniently 
near. 

The little Panama 

steamer into which the 
stolen merchandise had 
been conveyed was ma- 
king ready to cast loose 
and haul out into the 
stream. Walter feared 
that she was about to sail 
and disappoint his hopes 
of solving the mystery. 
So he was much elated 
when a man of whom he 
had caught 2 glimpse on 
the bridge of the vessel 
came on the wharf and 
stopped to speak to the 
checker. As the two were 
together for several min- 
utes, Walter had time to 
study the newcomer. 

He was no longer 
young, and he bore the 
marks of hard living, but 
he had a rugged frame, 
and his manner was alert 
and resolute. He was a 
German, perhaps — certainly 
not a Spanish-American. He 
did not resemble a seafarer so 
much as one of those broken 
soldiers of fortune, grown gray 
in adventure, who are found in 
the ports of the uneasy repub- 
lics near the equator, and who 
are ready for any bold and unscrupulous 
enterprises, under any master. 

The adventurer and the checker were birds 
of a feather, Walter said to himself; he must 
find out somehow why they flocked together. 
He could, he reflected, follow the checker after 
his day’s work, and learn where he went and 
whom he met. 

The older man soon returned to the steamer. 
Then Walter’s train of thought was interrupted 
by a cordial voice, and on looking round he saw 

“Sefior Fernando Garcia Alfaro, his shipmate 
of the Saragossa, advancing with outstretched 
hand. 

**T have been to the hospital to see you, my 
dear friend!’’ cried the Colombian diplomat. 
**T read it in a newspaper that you had a fight 
with a landslide. Ah, you are as strong as a 
brick house to be out so soon! The arm? 
Alas! Is it serious?’’ 

‘*Tt will cripple me for baseball for a while. ’’ 

‘‘Ah, you Yankees! You are always think- 
ing of your grand sport of baseball.’’ 

‘*T thought you had sailed for home,’’ 
Walter said. 

‘*My steamer had a breakdown of her 
-engines,’’ Alfaro explained. ‘‘She has not 
yet arrived from the south. My father has 
arranged by cable to have the Chilean ship 
touch at my port on her voyage to Valparaiso. 
She sails in two days more. I have come to 
Balboa to see the captain. Will you go on 
board with me?’’ 

Together they climbed to the upper deck, 
and while Alfaro did his errand, Walter leaned 
over the rail and gazed down at the small 
Panamanian steamer, which, he now dis- 
covered, was named the Juan Lopez. She 
was a dirty, untidy vessel, and her crew, men 
of all shades of color from black to white, 
were an evil-looking lot. 

Walter could see no cargo. Everything that 
the men had brought from the wharf had been 
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instantly hidden under the hatches. The man 


who had conferred with the checker came out 
of the cabin, glanced up, and stared hard at 
Walter. When Alfaro returned, Walter ex- 
citedly asked him: 

‘Do you know anything about the Juan 
Lopez —this steamer alongside? And have 


you ever seen that man with the gray mustache 
before ?’? 
*“*Yes, I have heard of the Juan Lopez. 
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“VIVA PANAMAI 


Once she made trouble on the coast of Colom- 
bia. It was a filibustering expedition, but 
they were not able to make a landing. That 
man? I think I have seen him somewhere. 
His name? Ah, I remember; it is Captain 
Brincker. 1 was in Guayaquil when he got 
into a row with the government. Why do 
you ask with so much interest, Goodwin ?’’ 

*“*Oh, I was just curious,’’ said Walter, 
unwilling to confide in the talkative, impulsive 
Colombian. ‘‘I suppose the Juan Lopez has 
reformed, or she would not be loading freight 
at Balboa. ’’ 

**Probably she is trading on the coast and 
up the rivers. Will you come back to Ancon 
with me to-night, and dine at the Tivoli 
Hotel ?’’ 

‘*Thank you, but I can’t promise,’’ said 
Walter. ‘‘I have some business on the wharf. 
Will it be all right if I telephone you by seven 
0’ clock ?”” 


‘*Certainly. Is your office on the wharf?’’ 


**It is under my hat at present,’’ Walter | 


said, with a laugh. ‘‘Does this Captain 
Brincker live in Panama?’’ 

**T will ask my friends in the city, and will 
tell you all about him at dinner. I think he 
is a hard customer. ’’ 

‘*T have reasons for keeping an eye on him, 
so I’ll be grateful for any information.’’ 

The Cotombian, who was in a hurry to keep 


an engagement, departed. The Juan Lopez | 


moved away from the side of the Chilean 
steamer and anchored far out in the bay. 
Shortly afterward, a small boat came ashore. 
It landed near the wharf, and Captain Brincker 
got out and walked in the direction of the rail- 
way-station. 

A few minutes later the checker left the 
gangway and also walked toward the station. 
Walter followed them into the train for Ancon, 


but they did not sit together, and they paid | 


no attention to each other. When they left 
the train, the slouchy young man climbed into 
a cab, and the grizzled soldier of fortune set 
out on foot for the city of Panama. 

Because of General Quesada and the native 
police, Walter had been careful not to enter 
Panamanian territory, but now he could not 
bear to give up the chase. He got into a cab, 
and made the Spanish-speaking cochero 
understand that he was to follow the checker’s 
vehicle. The weary little horses jogged slowly 
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confronted Walter. ‘‘Were 
you looking for any one, 
young man?’’ he asked, 
in a gruff voice. 

‘*Yes, but I don’t need 
him just now,’’ Walter 
said. ‘* Another time will 
do just as well, thank 
you. I must be going.’’ 

‘*Wait a minute.’’ 
Brincker grasped Walter’s 
left arm with a grip of 
iron. ‘‘I saw you at Bal- 
boa this afternoon —on 
the wharf, on the Chilean 
Steamer, on the train. 
Are you not old enough 
to mind your own busi- 


* ness??? 

Walter, who had not 
yet recovered from his 
injuries, lacked his usual 
strength and agility, and, 
moreover, his disabled 
arm made him feel as 


helpless as a child. He 
dared not try to wrench 
himself free lest he should 
again injure his arm. 

**You can’t frighten me 
away,’’ he retorted. 
‘*What right have you to 
ask my business ?’’ 

‘*We will discuss that. 
And if you are not willing 
to talk, I may have to 
hold you by the right 
arm. ’’ 

Walter winced, and 
looked up and down the 
street. Brown, naked 
children were playing in 
the gutters. In front of a 
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through the picturesque streets of stone houses, 
each with a balcony, and of moldering churches 
and ramparts that recalled the age of the 
Conquistadores. Old Panama and the Canal 
Zone, side by side, showed the vivid contrast 
between the romantic past and the practical 
present. 

The cab of the checker passed the plaza, 
bright with palms and flowers, and made 
toward the water-front through narrow streets 
that framed glimpses of the blue bay of 
Panama. At last the slouchy young man 
whom Walter was pursuing left his vehicle, 
| and entered one of a row of weather-stained 
| stucco-covered houses that lined a small thor- 
| oughfare near the crumbling sea-wall. Walter 
told his cochero to stop. 

‘*It is my business to find out. who lives 
there,’’ thought he. ‘‘I’m sure that Ameri- 
cans from the Canal Zone aren’t likely to have 
honest errands in this corner of Panama.’’ 

Paying the cabman, he walked slowly along 
the street. The fronts of the houses, which 
| were all alike, presented a bare wall pierced 

at intervals by windows and doors. He was 
| puzzled to know into which of them the young 
|man had gone. Walter counted the doors 
| from the corner to verify the guess that he 











| had made, and with the hope of finding a/| 
| street number or a name-plate, he stopped in 


front of the entrance. 


to ask questions; but he reflected that since 
he could not speak Spanish, he could have 
learned nothing in any case. Moreover, he 
distrusted Panama policemen. He stopped a 
barefooted boy, and tried by gestures to ask 
| who lived in the house, but the youngster 
shook his head and ran away. 

**T should have brought Alfaro with me,’’ 
| he said to himself. ; 

As he stood meditating in front of the house, 
he forgot that he was playing a game that 
required vigilance. Round the nearest corner, 
only &@ few yards away, came Captain 
| Brincker. At sight of the youth with the 
bandaged arm, he stopped, muttered some- 
thing, and gazed at him with open unfriend- 
liness. 
formidable man. He was, however, reluctant 
to show the white feather. 

Captain 


There was no policeman in sight of whom | 


| heard talking to Sefior Alfaro. 
| Walter felt that he ought to avoid this | 


Brincker advanced swiftly, and | regain his self-confidence ; 


dwelling on the other side 

of the street, some game- 

cocks were tethered to an 
iron railing. A young man 
with black hair and a com- 
plexion the color of chocolate 
lounged on a balcony, and 
lazily thrummed a guitar. 
Strolling pedlers, with rude 
snatches of song, cried their 
wares. The voices of fishermen 
came from the beach by the sea-wall. The 
place was wholly foreign. The Canal Zone 
and its protecting power might as well have 
been a thousand miles away. ‘The passers-by 
would be delighted to see Walter worsted in a 
scuffle; it would be useless to call for help. 
He had been rash and stupid. 

‘*What do you want to say to me?’’ he 
demanded, trying to keep his voice under con- 
trol. 

‘“*Tt is not hospitable to make you stand in 
the street,’’ Brincker said, with a grim smile. 
**Come inside with me.’’ 

He twisted Walter violently about, and 
shoved him into the vestibule of the house. 
Just then, Walter wrenched himself free ; half- 
blinded by rage, he turned and struck out, 
but his captor dodged, and slammed shut the 
heavy outer door behind them. Walter moved 
aside, to guard his injured arm. 

‘*You are excited,’’ said Brincker. ‘‘I do 
not wish to be brutal. You are very easy to 
handle, and it will be foolish for you to 
resist. ’’ 

With a courteous gesture, he showed the way 
down a long hallway to the patio, or open 
court in the center of the house. The place 
was like a tropical garden roofed with sky. 
Gorgeous flowers bloomed and a fountain 
tinkled pleasantly. 

Walter had been caught like a rabbit, and 
he was frightened; but he realized that he 
belonged to the race that is dominant on the 
isthmus, and the knowledge helped to steady 


him. He felt that he must carry himself 
without flinching. He stood erect, with his 
chin up. 


Captain Brincker offered him a wicker chair 
and seated himself in another. Then he 
deliberately scrutinized his unwilling gyest. 


| His face was questioning rather than hostile. 


The suspense made Walter’s heart beat fast, 
but the masterful personality of the soldier of 
fortune held him silent. At last Captain 
Brincker said: 

‘*You were watching the young man at the 
gangway. You wanted to know all about me 
and about the Juan Lopez. You were over- 
You followed 
the young man to this house. I want to know 
who is employing you to do all this. ’’ 

Brincker’s quiet demeanor helped Walter to 
if he could keep 
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his head he might be able to extricate himself. | that the commissary stores were smuggled 


‘*Nobody employed me. 
to do,’’ he replied. ‘‘Aren’t you taking a lot 
for granted? I am just out of the hospital and 
looking for a job. 
dangerous person, do I??? 


I had nothing better | on board the Juan Lopez ?’’ Walter asked. 


Before Captain Brincker could answer, there 


|}eame from behind the palms the screeching 
I don’t look like a very | voice of a parrot: 
| “Viva Panama! Pobre Colombia! Ha! 


‘*That depends. You may be merely med- ha! hal” 


dlesome. 
States? The passage can be arranged, and 
some extra money for your pocket. There is 
a condition —’’ 

‘*That I keep quiet about what I’ve seen !’’ 
Walter hotly retorted. He turned red, ashamed 
that his temper had got the better of him. In 
such a situation, however, he was not old 
enough and wise enough to fence. With reck- 
less, headlong candor he burst out: 

‘You are offering me hush money. It’s a 
crooked offer, and I won’t accept it. You must 
be in the scheme to steal commissary stores 
from the wharf —’’ 

Walter checked himself; he was aghast to 
find that he had said so much, and afraid that 
he had delivered himself into the enemy’s 
hands. But the effect of this speech was not 
what he had expected it to be. Captain 
Brincker was evidently perplexed. He pulled 
at the ends of his gray mustache, winked 
rapidly, and at last stared with an expression 
of blank amazement. 

‘*Steal the commissary stores???’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I have been called many hard 
names, young man, but I plead not guilty this 
time. Now that you have begun, will you be 
so good as to let the cat all the way out of 
the bag ?’’ 

It was Walter’s turn to be surprised. Cap- 
tain Brincker’s denial sounded genuine. The 
thought occurred to him that possibly his con- 
jecture might be wrong; but he knew that at 
any rate the checker was guilty, and more- 
over, that both men had come straight to this 
house from Balboa. 

‘*T suppose I’m in serious trouble now,’’ 
Walter answered, ‘‘but I won’t take back 
what I said. The Juan Lopez has a lot of 
freight on board that doesn’t belong there, 
and I intend to find out all about it.’’ 

Captain Brincker rested his strong brown 
hands upon his knees and leaned forward in 
his chair. His keen eyes had an amused look. 

‘‘I’m glad that you were frank with me,’’ 
said he. ‘‘You and I are at cross-purposes. 
I give you my word of honor as a soldier that 
I know nothing whatever about this stolen 
freight. Itis safe to tell you the truth, because 
I shall not let you go until after the Juan 
Lopez has sailed. I am not her captain, but 
I am in charge of the expedition. There may 
be a change of government in San Salvador 
very soon. Perhaps I shall assist. The plans 
are in the hands of my employer, in whose 
house you have the honor to be.’’ 

‘*Then it is a filibustering expedition !’’ cried 
Walter. ‘‘And you are going to mix up in 
another revolution! I wish you would take 
me with you!’’ 

‘‘With your arm in a sling? Besides, my 
employer detests Americans. Do you believe 
I am telling the truth ?’’ ; 

“Tt sounds that way. But what about 
that checker? He must be in the house right 
now.’’ ; 

‘*He comes to see my employer. It is not 
my affair. I have had no words with the 
young man except this afternoon at the wharf. 
I was instructed to see that certain supplies 
were taken on board. I asked him about 
them. I did not look at the stuff. It was 
his business to check it up.’’ 

It was evident that Captain Brincker wished 
to clear himself in the eyes of his ingenuous 
accuser. He might have committed greater 
crimes against the laws of nations, but he 
evidently disliked being thought a common 
thief. 

The friendly tone that the interview had 
taken tempted Walter into asking a dangerous 
question : ols 

‘*Your employer—who is he?’’ 

Captain Brincker scowled. That was tread- 
ing on forbidden ground. He may have 
been inwardly disgusted that the man whom 
he served should stoop so low as to steal sup- 
plies for the expedition, but the matter was not 
for him to meddle with. He had a queer code 
of loyalty and a sadly twisted sense of honor, 
but such as they were, he lived up to them. 
He would not break with the man who had 
bought his sword and his services. 

‘*My employer? That is not for me to tell 
you. I shall have to lock you up for the 
present. It would be unfortunate to have the 
expedition of the Juan Lopez spoiled by 


Do you want to go home to the) 


Walter jumped from his chair. His face 
| turned pale; he had heard that parrot before. 
| In the doorway that opened on the patio, he 
| saw the fat, shapeless figure of General Que- 
sada, and beside it, the slouchy figure of the 
| young man whom he had followed to the 
| house. General Quesada held the parrot cage 
in his hand. They had stopped in time to 
hear Walter’s question. 

The checker repeated it in Spanish, and it 
was apparent that General: Quesada realized 
that the young seaman of the Saragossa who 
had beaten him with a broomstick had now 
learned of his plot to rob the American gov- 
ernment of supplies for his filibustering expe- 
dition. ¢ 

Glaring angrily at Walter, the Panamanian 
shouted at Captain Brincker a volley of ques- 
tions in Spanish. The captain answered re- 
luctantly. Plainly, he did not like the scene, 
and would have tempered the general’s wrath 
could he have done so. But Quesada knew 
that the plot had been found ovt. In a snarl- 
ing and vindictive manner the checker rapidly 
explained that Walter had been spying upon 
him at the wharf and on the train, and had 
followed him into Panama. Captain Brincker 
turned to the boy, and said: 

‘Tt is a worse fix for you than I thought. 
General Quesada hates you because you struck 
him and humiliated him on the ship from 
New York. I had not heard of that until 
now. And he has learned that you know too 
much abeut the business at the wharf. ’’ 

‘*Why don’t you help me to get out of the 
house?’’ asked Walter. ‘‘He looks as if he 
wanted to murder me. I can’t put up a fight; 
I’m crippled. ’’ 

The soldier of fortune looked confused and 
ashamed. Probably he had never earned his 
wages in a more unpleasant way; yet he made 
no attempt to escape from his unpleasant task. 

General Quesada, waddling across the patio 
into the hallway, dismissed the checker. Then 
he slammed the street door shut, and with a 
rattle of bolts, locked it. 

‘*What did he say he was going to do with 
me?’’ Walter asked the captain. - 

‘*He seems very much pleased to get hold of 





himself that no serious danger threatened him. 
The isthmus was almost a part of the United 
States, and he was only a few minutes’ drive 
from the Canal Zone and the protection of 
his own people. General Quesada wished to 
frighten him into silence. 

All the long windows were protected by 
ornamental iron grill-work to keep out harbor 
thieves. Walter went to one of them and 
looked out. Misty and golden in the glow of 
sunset lay the fishing-boats, the wide bay, the 
seattered islands, and the steamers anchored 
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off the quarantine station. As he stood there, 
the short, tropical twilight passed, and night 
settled over the scene. 

After a long time a boat, visible only as a 
slow-moving shadow, scraped against the sea- 
wall. Voices murmured; an order was 
sharply uttered; an oar rattled against the 
masonry. It did not occur to Walter that the 
coming of the boat had anything to do with 
him. He supposed that a crew of fishermen 
were making a belated landing. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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signs of snuff-dipping, 





hill the young 
missionary looked 
eagerly about him. He 
was tired and hungry, 
for he had been in the 
saddle since daybreak, 
and it was now noon. 
Moreover, he could see 
no prospect of dinner, 
unless, indeed, he should 
find a farmhouse near at 
hand. 
‘*The loneliness of 
these vast spaces is 


Ponin the top of the 





the bane of the back- 
woods mountain wom- 


an. 

“*T’ve heard tell of 
you, preacher,’’ she 
said, after the mission- 
ary had told his name 
and calling, ‘‘and I’m 
glad you happened to 
*light at my house, 
long’s I’m all ready for 
company. My name’s 
Roxana Jupe. I’m a 
single woman, livin’ all 








enough to drive one 
insane!’’ the preacher 
mutiered. 

Just at that moment, 
as if to refute his charge that the place was 
lonely, there came up from the valley beneath 
him the crow of a distant rooster. 

‘*Good |’? murmured the missionary, shaking 
the bridle of his patient mule. ‘‘Let’s be get- 
ting on, old fellow ; that means dinner for both 
of us!’’ 

Welcome as the meal would be, the young 
preacher sighed at the prospect—he knew so 
well what to expect! ‘Soon he would come in 
sight of the inevitable tumble-down cabin, 


ing corn and potatoes; spiritless and draggled 
chickens would be scratching in a half-hearted 
way for insects among the piled-up rocks of 
the patches; and equally spiritless and drag- 
gled children would be playing 
drearily in the sand of a dooryard 
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barren of the saving grace of flowers. 
The father of the family would be 
feeding his raw-boned mule or his 
plow steer, and the worn and tired 
mother would be busy preparing the 
scanty dinner, which would consist 
of corn pones, and tough collards 
boiled with a small strip of bacon 
for seasoning. 

Round a bend in the thicket of 
mountain - laurel that skirted the 
path he saw the dwelling that he 
had expected to see—a typical moun- 
taineer’s eabin, with the wide rock 
chimney at one end and the small 
fenced-in dooryard. Patches of 
grain and potatoes surrounded it. 

But although the cabin resembled 
the usual mountain abode in appear- 
ance, it differed greatly in its set- 
ting, for the yard was filled with 
beds of hardy, bright-hued flowers, 
bordered by gravel-paths that shone 
with silvery mica; the fence was 
beautiful with morning-glories, and 
climbing nasturtiums draped the 
rock chimney in cheerful color. On 
the tiny porch, which, like the fence, 
was covered with vines, a woman 
stood shading her eyes with her 








HIS HOSTESS CALLED OUT THAT DINNER 


WAS “ DISHED.” 


you,’’ Captain Brincker replied. ‘‘I will do 
my best to cool his anger. ’’ 
| General Quesada returned, grunting: and 
| swearing to himself. After he had hung the 
| cage of his precious parrot ina tree, he dropped 
| heavily into a wicker chair, and sat staring at 
| Walter with a look of malicious satisfaction. 
| Occasionally he chuckled, as if he had thought 
| of a joke that amused him. Walter longed for 
|@ broom-handle. He looked about for some- 
| thing that might serve as a weapon. He was 
| determined, no matter what the consequences 


| 


hand. 

‘* Light, stranger!’’ she called, 
in a clear voice that had in it a note 
of pleasant excitement. ‘‘ ’ Light, 
and I’ll show you where to put up your ridin’- 
creetur soon’s I cast an eye on my egg-bread. ’’ 

She nodded hospitably as she turned and 
hurried back into the cabin. 

‘* Egg -bread!’’ exclaimed the preacher, 
softly, with a look of pleased anticipation in 
his eyes. ‘‘Not corn pone! She, must be 
expecting company for dinner. ’’ 

A moment later the woman came down the 
shining gravel walk to greet him at the gate. 
Clad in a starched purple calico gown, such as 
the mountain women usually keep for church 





the tongue of a meddlesome boy. The Amer- | were, to make a mark once more on that fat, or festal occasions, with a clean white apron and 


ican government would seize the ship and 
arrest every one in it if the news leaked out. 
You know too much to be set at liberty.’’ 


angry. 


| ugly face. 
General Quesada read his purpose, and gave 
}an order to Captain Brincker, who promptly 


|a pretty collar of home-knit lace about her 
| throat, she presented an attractive appearance. 


| **You’re plum welcome, stranger, ’’ she said. | 
Walter made no protest; he was no longer | led Walter into a large, empty room that over- | “T was lookin’ for company, and dinner’s nary grain. 
He knew that he had blundered into | looked the bay, and that was so near the| nigh ready. 





ROUND A BEND IN THE THICKET 
-++HE SAW THE DWELLING. 


surrounded by rocky patches of sparsely-grow- | nag 





Fetch your mule round to the) 


alone since mother died, 
five years ago come 
July.’”’ 

At the rear of the 
house were the usual outbuildings, enclosed by 
a ‘‘stake-and-rider’’ fence; there pigs and 
poultry and calves rooted or scratched or 
browsed, apparently in peace and plenty. 

In one of the stalls Roxana Jupe’s ‘‘plow- 
creature, ’’ a mild-eyed ox, calmly chewed the 
sweet pea-vine hay that filled his feed-box to 
overflowing. The other stail was empty, but 
the feed-box contained a bundle of the same 
sweet hay, besides a dozen plump ears of 
corn—a company dinner for the company’s 


‘*T hate to think my mule is eating some other 
animal’s feed,’’ said the young missionary, as 
the little mule trotted eagerly to the repast. 

The hostess laughed. ‘‘Now don’t you fret 
nary grain,’’ she said. ‘‘There’s plenty more 
where that came from. And yon’s a trough of 
water, filled fresh from the well, too. Now 
come along in, and I’1l dish up a bite of dinner 
for us.’’ . 

That company was expected was plainly 
shown by the appearance of Roxana Jupe’s 
household furnishings. The floor of the big 
room that served as bedroom, living-room and 
kitchen had been scrubbed till the planks 
were as white as milk; the table in the middle 
of the room was set for two persons, and 
covered with an immaculate homespun cloth. 
Surest evidence of all, a fringed napkin, 
folded with elaborate care, rose like a flower 
from the tumbler at each plate. 

Roxana Jupe did not possess the luxury of 
a cook-stove, but her wide clay hearth was 
covered with spiders and skillets that gave 
forth savory odors. 

‘*Now you just step out on the porch and 
wash up, and I’ll dish up dinner in a jiffy,’’ 
she said. ‘‘You’ll find a clean roller-towel 
hangin’ up, and there’s a bucket of fresh 
water, cold as ice, I fetched from my spring; 
the water comes right down from the top of 
the mountain. ’’ 

Out on the little vine-covered porch the 
preacher found the water-shelf with a clean 
basin upon it, and an equally clean wooden 
water-pail bound with hoops of shining brass 
and filled with the sweet, cold water of the 
mountain spring. 

Soon his hostess called out that dinner was 
‘*dished, ’’ and he went in to take his place in 
the company seat. 

Savory, steaming squares of golden egg- 
bread took the place of the every-day corn 
pone, and there was butter, fresh and firm, to 
spread upon it, and buttermilk that justified 
its name. Instead of the usual dish of collards 
and bacon, Roxana Jupe had a fat and tender 
chicken, stewed with dumplings—a dinner fit 
for a king! 

The missionary ate and ate—until at last he 
gazed with dismay at the havoc he had 
wrought. 

‘*T declare, I quite forgot you were expect- 
ing company,’’ he exclaimed, contritely, ‘‘and 
I’ve gone and eaten up the dinner like a selfish 
pig! What must you think of me?’’ 

Roxana Jupe laughed. ‘‘Don’t you fret 
They won’t come—till later. 
And when they do, why, there’s plenty of 


one conspiracy while he was on the trail of | water he could hear the rising tide lap against | lot; my own plow-creetur’s feedin’, but I’ve | chickens in thé fattenin’-coop. It won’t be a 


another. Captain Brincker had been honest 
with him, and had discussed the situation 
frankly; the man was justified in guarding 


from the authorities the secret of the filibus- Quesada will be chucked into jail where he | andm 


tering trip. What alarmed Walter was that 
Captain Brincker might think it his duty to 
tell his employer what he had learned about 
the stolen merchandise. 


‘*Are you going to report what I found out, | 


| the foundation walls. 
| ‘*You just wait until my government hears 
| of this performance!’’ cried Walter. ‘‘General 


| belongs !’’ 

Captain Brincker replied in kindly tones: 
‘*Take my advice and do what you are told. 

| It is your best chance. ’’ 

When Walter was alone, he tried to persuade 


| got feed in another stall, ready for my com- 
| pany’s nag. ”’ 


| 
| 
| work of a man. 


| tanned, rosy face and smiling mouth bore no 


She was a woman of middle age, vigorous 

uscular. Her toil-hardened hand grasped | 
| the preacher’s with the strong grip of a man’s; | 
| indeed, she looked fully capable of doing the | 


grain of trouble to whirl in and cook one.’’ 
But he took his heedless appetite so to 
heart, and spoke so ruefully of the extra work 
he would give his hostess, that at last, to put 
his conscience quite at ease, Roxana Jupe said: 
‘*T didn’t aim to deceive you, but—I wasn’t 


Her hair, streaked with gray, | expectin’ anybody in particular. ’’ 
| was smoothly combed, and her weather- | 
| ‘*But how did it happen,’’ he asked, ‘‘that 


The missionary looked at her with surprise. 
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you had cooked a company dinner? And that 
you have your house in such beautiful order ?’’ 

‘“*It happened this way,’’ she explained 
‘*You see, mother bein’ bedrid for ten years 
before she left me, my hands were always 
pretty full; and though the nighest neighbor 
lives three miles away, I wasn’t lonesome, 
havin’ her to tend to, and she dependin’ on 
me for all. We were a sight of company to 
one another, and my heart was heavy when 
the Lord showed me plain that I couldn’t keep 
her longer. 

‘*Seein’ my bitter sorrow writ plain on my 
face, she called me to her one day, where she 
lay on her bed. ‘Roxana, honey,’ she says, 
‘I want you to promise to do somethin’ in 
memory 0’ me, after I’m gone.’ 

‘*And when I’d promised, she says, with a 
twinkle in her eye,—mother was always a 
great one for fun,—‘I know in reason you’ll 
be powerful lonesome, so far from the pike 
and from neighbors, and mighty few folks 
passing our way, and I want you to promise 
that, in memory of your mother, you’ll always 
live every day just as if you were looking for 
company. It sounds funny, but it’ll be a 
sight of comfort to you.’ 

**T promised, and afterward, when I sat by 
my lonely hearth-stone, with tears fallin’ in 
my lap, and my snuff-stick in my mouth, —for 
bein’ overcome with idleness, I’d gone to dip- 
pin’, as if that would mend matters !—suddenly 
my promise came to mind, and though I knew 
*twas small chancé I had of seein’ company, I 
rose up and threw my snuff-box and stick’in 
the fire, and set about gettin’ ready for folks. 

‘*T redd up the house, and swept the yards, 
and cooked a good chicken dinner; and then I 
put on my Sunday calico and sat down to 
wait. 

‘*Nobody came, of course, but I felt good 
and hungry for the first time since I’d had to 
eat alone, and that night I slept, and woke up 
rested and strong. Mother was a wise woman; 
she knew that work and the change were what 
I would need. 

‘*T’d been neglecting things outdoors, but 
now I set about planting vines to cover up the 
ugly fence, and shade the porch, and make 
the old rock chimney look better; and I spaded 
up the yard, and planted flowers, and raised 


chickens a-plenty, so I could have one to eat | 
at any time; and I planted a goober patch for | 


my shoats, so as to have hams and sausages, 
come winter, and cooked up apples and berries 
for pies; and sowed a patch of wheat, to haul 
down to the mill over the creek and get ground 
into sweet flour to keep on hand for extras. 
1’d always cultivated my own patches with 
my own plow-creetur, but now I fertilized the 
land and made double. 

‘*Then, seein’s the Lord’s given me health 
and strength to tote a row, or rive boards, or 
maul rails, or chop down a tree with any man, 








THE BOSPORUS, SHOWING IN THE FOREGROUND THE HOUSE OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE. 


AMERICANIZING TURKEY 
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ing my visits to Turkey that 

Christian ministers would let 
the Acts of the Apostles rest for a 
while, and instead tell their con- 
gregations something of the acts of 
the modern apostles who are labor- 
ing to-day in the very countries 


[ine often have I wished dur- 


the way to Damascus! And how much more 
vivid and inspiring an account of the Thessa- 





the man of Macedonia, the sight of whom in 
a dream brought the missionary to the Gentiles 
nearly nineteen centuries ago to the city where 
Abdul Hamid in his prison villa so long waited 
deliverance by death! 


American Indifference. 


the average educated American in Europe 
to the one supremely great and useful 
| achievement of Americans in the Old World is to 
me almost inconceivable. Of course there are 
a select few who know what is being done, for 











ROBERT COLLEGE. 


I just lit in and shingled my house, and split | 
rails to fence in my ground, and built a new | 


stall in my lot for my company’s nags, con- 
tinuin’ on till I’d got everything in shipshape 
order. 

‘*Sometimes the Lord sends me a traveler 
like you, and sometimes a neighbor rides over ; 
but do or don’t, I keep on cookin’ decent 


.Victuals every day and enjoyin’ ’em myself, 


and takin’ comfort out of the thought that I’m 
always ready if anybody should come. 

**T don’t get lonesome, for I haven’t time. 
Maybe a neighbor woman’ll come over, and 
seein’ my house and my yard, she’ll go home 
and redd up hers, and plant flower-seeds. Or 
a neighbor man’ll see my crops growin’ rank, 
and my stock fat, and he’ll be too spunky to 
let a woman get ahead of him at his own work, 
and so go and do likewise. 

‘**Tt’s a heap of comfort to me, preacher, and 
I hope you won’t think it’s sinful and mis- 
leadin’, or that I’m crack-brained, as some 
think. ’’ 

‘*T think,’’ said the preacher, with earnest 
emphasis, ‘‘that you are one of the Lord’s 
own home missionaries, bearing your neigh- 
bors a message of loving-kindness and thrift 
and self-respect. I wish the mountains were 
full of people as ‘crack-brained’ as you are!’’ 

He went on his way, and Roxana watched 
him from her door, and waved a friendly 
farewell till he was out of sight. Then sing- 
ing cheerfully, she went in to put her house 
in order for expected company. 


Americans I have met, I think that not one ina | 


hundred has any realizing sense of the immense 
value of the work that is being done by their 
countrymen and countrywomen in European 
and in Asiatic Turkey. I am not writing from 
the missionary point of view. I am writing as 
a man interested in the civilization, the educa- 
tion, the general uplifting of his fellow men. 
And I unhesitatingly affirm that when I get 
sick and weary over the contemplation of the 
mean intrigues, the squalid ambitions and the 





that enjoyed the ministry of Saint Paul! How | established in the East. 
much more interesting it would be to hear the | in vain for any lasting trace of good resulting 
story of the founding of the American college | 
at Tarsus than to hear for the thousandth time | 
of the Tarsus of Saul, who found salvation on | 


lonica Agricultural and Industrial Institute | 
that the Americans have founded at Salonika | 
would be, than the threadbare dissertations on | 


HE general apathy and indifference of | 


otherwise the work would cease. But of the | 


unscrupulous doings of politicians, I find an | 


unfailing refreshment for my soul in 
remembering the heroic pioneer work that 
is being done in the dominions of the 
Sultan by the citizens of the United States. 

Great Britain, absorbed in dip- 
lomatic, naval and military affairs, 
has spent untold millions of dollars 
in propping up the politica] system 
But to-day you look 


from all her sacrifices. 
The American govern- 


alarums of war, it so happened that one fine 
day an American citizen named Robert saw 
a boat cross the Bosporus to Scutari laden 
with loaves of bread that seemed to have been 
baked in an American oven. 

Attracted by the homelike appearance of 
the loaves, he inquired whence they came. 
He was told that Mr. Hamlin, an American 
missionary who kept a school at a village 
called Bebek, had a contract to supply Florence 
Nightingale’s hospital with bread, and that 
these loaves were baked by his pupils after 
the American fashion. 


The Pastor’s Loaves. 


OBERT, an American Scot from New 
R York, sought out this pastor who was 
combining the supply of the bread of 
earth with that of the bread of heaven, liked 
him, and fired by his zeal and enthusiasm, 
gave him thirty thousand dollars with which 
to found an American college in Turkey 
It was only a trifling sum; but it has pro- 
duced and is producing more wide - reaching 
and permanent results than the thousand 
million dollars that the European nations 
were then lavishing on their armies in the 
Crimea. For that small endowment was like 
the grain of mustard-seed in the parable. In the 
college thus founded were reared and trained 
on American principles the men who twenty 
years afterward destroyed the integrity of the 
great Ottoman Empire by founding the princi- 
pality, now the kingdom of Bulgaria, which 
is to-day the most thriving, the most advanced, 
and the most powerful of all the Balkan States. 
There are not so many Bulgarian students 
in Robert College now. The men trained 
there have founded schools and colleges in 
their own country. Out of a total revenue of 
thirty-five million dollars 
Bulgaria spends on educa- 





ment, on the other hand, 
has spent nothing, and 
has accomplished nothing. 
But private American cit- 
izens, subscribing out of 
their own pockets sums 
that in fifty years might 
perhaps have equaled the 
amount spent to build one 
modern ironclad, have left 
in every province of the 
Ottoman Empire the im- 
print of their intelligence 
and of their character. 
Sir Edwin Pears, in his 
book on Turkey and its 
people, says: 

‘*In a journey made a 








tion every year four mil- 
lion dollars—not a bad 
return for the thirty thou- 
sand dollars of American 
money given by Christo- 
pher Robert in 1856. 

When the Russian sol- 
diers returned home after 
the war of 1878 that liber- 
ated Bulgaria, each trans- 
port as it passed the bluff 
crowned by the buildings 
of Robert College saluted 
the institution without 
which all their heroic valor 
would have been of no 
avail. It was a well-de- 
served tribute to one of the 








few years ago through the 
entire length of Roumelia 
from the west to the Black 
Sea, I found in almost every town that the 
houses with the conveniences of European 
civilization, with decent sanitary appliances 
and the comparative refinements to be found 
in English homes of the lower middle class, 
were those of former pupils of American 
schools. ’’ 
That is a small thing, although if clean- 
liness is next to godliness, it is not to be 
scoffed at; but it is not a small thing to have 
laid the foundations of a new state, to 
have given shape to the latent aspirations of 
a nationality—and that is what the Ameri- 
cans did when they cradled the Bulgarian 
kingdom in the classrooms of Robert College. 
Even greater work than this they have done 
and are doing. If it is a great thing to 
emancipate a nationality, how much greater 
a thing is it to liberate a sex! The deliver- 
ance of Turkish womanhood from the dark- 
ness of ignorance and seclusion is a task far 
more vast than the foundation of Bulgarian 
independence. The work is yet in its infancy ; 
but it has been well begun, and the doing of it 
is perhaps one of the most important things that 
Americans are achieving in this world to-day. 

On what trifles seemingly as light as air do 
the destinies of nations hang! Between fifty 
and sixty years ago the Eastern world was 
convulsed with war. Six nations sent their 
sons to fight and die in the Crimea in order to 
secure forever the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. While they were thus engaged, 
attracting the attention of the world by their 
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college that they f 





work and to furnish the means to carry it on. 
four hundred thousand dollars to the college. 
but other friends have come to its aid. 


and perfect its course o instruction. 
engineering will be d next 





They discovered us. 
did for them what we did for all. 
form their characters. 








A Note to Mr. 
By Dr. George Washburn, President Emeritus of Robert College. 


Next June Robert College will complete its fiftieth year. 
and Cyrus Hamlin, have long since passed away, but they builded better than they knew. The 
h hed results of which they never dreamed. Other men 

have taken their places, but the spirit of the college is unchanged, and Robert College has been 
the inspiration and the model for hundreds of similar institutions that Americans have founded 
in all mission fields. Mr. Robert was called of God to be the first American to see the need of such 
He was not a millionaire, but he gave in all about 


I once raised fifty thousand dollars for it in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and the peo bequest of Mr. John S. Kennedy has enabled it to extend its work 
In addition to preparatory and college courses, a school of 


Since the outbreak of the war, the work of the college has gone on undisturbed—although its 
students represent all the nationalities involved in the conflict. 
are welcome, without distinction of race or religion. 
exceptional, it is not because of any favoritism on our part. 
e had no thought of founding a kingdom in the Balkan Peninsula. We 
We did our best to educate them, to develop their powers and 
When political changes came in the Balkans, our graduates became 
leaders of their people, and naturally continued to look to us for aid and counsel. 
occasions, unsought by us; where we were able to do much for them, and as they are a grateful 
people, they do not fail to count us among the founders of their kingdom. They still send many 
students to Robert College, and recognize our diplomas as equivalent to their own. 


Stead’s Article, 


Its founders, Christopher R. Robert 


It has seen some hard times since his death, 


It is neutral ground—where all 
If our relation to Bulgaria is somewhat 
We did not discover the Bulgarians. 


There were 














most useful institutions on 
the broad earth’s surface. 
But how few American 
citizens have even so much as heard its name! 

Robert College is, however, Jess interesting 
than the Ammerrycolly Kuzearan, or Ameri- 
can College for Girls —formeriy situated at 
Scutari, but now being installed at Arnaut-K di, 
a magnificent site immediately behind Robert 
College. There, halls bearing the familiar 
names of Gould, Woods and Rockefeller will 
accommodate the girl undergraduates of the 
Ottoman Empire. Miss Patrick, the principal 
of the American College for Girls, is a woman 
of remarkable capacity, both as a business 
administrator and as a teacher. She has for 
years been doing work of inestimable value 
among the women of the East. 


R. ROBERT. 


Halideh Hanum. 


HE college began as a high school in 1871, 
7 but was chartered as a college in 1890 by 

the Massachusetts Legislature. At first, 
with a few exceptions, it educated Christian 
girls only, one of whom was the charming and 
accomplished Halideh Saleh, usually known 
as Halideh Hanum, or Mrs. Halideh, who 
entered the college in 1894 and was graduated 
in 1901. After the revolution, Turkish women 
were free to avail themselves of the advantages 
of the college. But the college cannot accom- 
modate more than one hundred and ninety 
boarders, and most of the applicants have to 
wait till the new building is ready, when the 
number of students will be raised to four 
hundred and thirty. 

The girls at Scutari come from all parts of 
the Ottoman Empire, and are of all races and 
religions and languages. They all learn Eng- 
lish and acquire American ideas. No one can 
estimate the influence that these educated girls 
will exercise in Europe and Asia. 

The Scutari college has not only done good 
by training hundreds of girls; it has set an 
example that the Turks are now eagerly 
imitating. The Sultan gave Ahmed Riza, the 
chairman of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
palace. He has given it to his sister to be 
used as a school for Turkish girls. 

When I was in Constantinople I wrote 
articles for the Tanin—the Times of Turkey. 
They were translated into Turkish by Halideh 
Hanum, who has long been a member of the 
staff of the paper. MHalideh Hanum also 
addressed a meeting at the college, at which 
I was present. She is a very pretty woman, 
slight in figure; she spoke with ease and effect 


before a mixed audience of men and women. 
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Yet she cannot go out in the streets without | But even this modified recognition of the fact | reared on such notions an American college- | of the things you’ve said! 1t’s your advice 


a veil; 
heart I proposed to ask the translator of my 
articles to lunch with me at the leading hotel | 


in Pera, I was told that no Turkish woman | 


would ever dream of going to a hotel even in 
the company of her own husband. 

I have made special mention of Robert) 
College and the women’s college because I | 


have visited both more than once. They are | 


at the center of the empire and stand at the | 
head of their class. 
best types of many other similar institutions 
that are diffusing culture throughout the 
length and breadth of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Americans brought the first printing-press 
into Turkey. An American first compiled a 
grammar for the Albanians. The American 


Bible Society and the American Board of | 
Foreign Missions have for half a century de- | 
veloped the mind and trained the conscience | 


of tribes whose very names are unknown in 
the United States. 


Empire that shows the stations of the Ameri- 
can missions. The whole map is dotted with | 
red spots, and every one of these red spots is 
as a pharos of intelligence, a lighthouse from 
whose lofty tower rays of culture stream into 
the darkest regions of the earth. 

In Asia Minor alone there are now four 
hundred and fifty schools founded by Ameri- 
cans, on American principles, and controlled 
by American managers. In these schools 
there are to-day nearly twenty-five thousand 
students, six thousand of whom are in the five 
colleges in which American professors are 
training men and women to face and solve 
the problems of the world in the true American 
spirit. It is not too much to say that the only 
infusion of the ideas of Western civilization 
into these Eastern races has come not from 
Great Britain or Germany, but from America. 

The American colleges are all religious insti- 
tutions, but no attempt is made to proselytize ; 
and as W. E. Curtis said in his interesting 
book, ‘‘Around the Black Sea,’’ representa- 
tives of fifteen races and five religions regularly 
attend service at Robert College. The Jewish 
and Moslem students are often among the 
most punctual in their attendance at these 
Christian prayers. 

An illuminating little anecdote illustrates 
the influence of American thought upon the 
Eastern mind. When I was a boy, Jacob 
4bbott’s books were among the treasures of 
our library. Nowadays I do not know any 
one who reads ‘‘Beechnut,’’ ‘‘Stuyvesant,’’ 
and the other stories of my boyhood. Indeed, 
I had myself almost forgotten Jacob Abbott’s 
name when suddenly I was startled by hearing 
from Sir W. Ramsay that my friend Halideh 
Hanum had translated Jacob Abbott’s book, 
‘* The Mother in the Home,’’ into Turkish 
for the instruction of Turkish mothers. Still 
more startling, Halideh Hanum was actually 
decorated by the ex-Sultan, Abdul Hamid, for 
her services to the women of his empire in 
translating Abbott’s book. 

A wide field for prophetic speculation is 
opened by the thought of American influence 
on these Eastern minds. Robert College 
graduates made Bulgaria possible. American 
mission schools have played a great part in 
the national awakening among the Arme- 
nians. If there had only been more American 
schools in Albania and Macedonia, the solution 
of the most difficult problem in the East of 





But they are only the | 


It is an inspiring sight | | ing Jean’s. 
merely to look at the map of the Ottoman | think that I have a more impartial 


|answer, as she Jooked across to 





'as heretical in some quarters. 


THREE SIDES O! OF A TRIANGLE 
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Jean is always late to tea 
nowadays?’’ Hope glanced 
placidly from the bit of embroidery 
in her hands toward the clock. 
‘*And, Hope, have you guessed 
the reason ?’’ 
‘I’m not so good at guessing 
reasons as you are, Adela.’’ 
‘*You’re not so good at guess- 
Anyway, I really 


} [seat have you noticed that 


| point of view about Jean than you 
| have, Hope, precisely because I’ve 
known her only since we began 
rooming together this year.’’ 

‘*T’ve known her so long that I 
haven’t any point of view about 
her at all.’’ 

‘‘And you’ve known me only 
since freshman year,’’ murmured 
Adela, wistfully. Then, with a 
flashing smile, she added, ‘‘But I 
think you and I have done pretty 
well for only a year and a half!’’ 

Beneath the tranquil forehead 
and the jet-black, parted hair, 
Hope’s eyelids lifted cheerily in 


Adela, a dainty slip of a thing 
sunk in a big leather chair. She 
was small and slight and vivid, 
with black eyes that glowed in a 
sallow face beneath a dusky pile 
of hair. 

‘‘Of course,’’ she said, ‘*Jean 
and I would never have roomed 
together if we hadn’t both wanted 
to-room with you. ’’ 

‘*And if I hadn’t wanted you 
both, ’’ added Hope, looking up with a smile. 

‘It’s queer that you wanted us both when 
we’re both so different. ’’ 

‘*Ts that queer?’’ 

**It seems so to me, but then, you don’t 
study out things and people the way I do.’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Hope, who was bowed over 
her sewing, ‘‘I don’t. I’m a dull person, 
with two clever roomma’ 

‘*Jean certainly has a wonderful brain, ’’ 
agreed Adela. 

‘*You both have. How you two can talk! 
I wish the other girls who think you’re such 
a quiet little lady could hear you, Adela!’’ 

‘*Well, nobody can accuse Jean of being 
quiet. She knows everybody in college, and 
she manages the whole class. As to talking, 
she’s probably haranguing a group of girls at 
this very minute. ’’ 

‘*T fancy she’s playing tennis. ’’ 

‘*To-day! With the class-meeting to-morrow 
night! Not she! No, Hope, well as you 
know Jean, you don’t really know her!’’ 

‘* What is it that you know about her, 
Adela?’’ Hope asked, quietly. 


‘*Haven’t you noticed anything, lately? I- 








THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW IN TURKEY. 


In a society | in petticoats. | 


DRAWN BY GEORGE AVISON. 








Europe would not appear so hopeless as it is| have.’? Adela’s voice sank to a whisper. ‘‘I| 


to-day. But it is especially as regards the | 


education of women that the future is most 
hopeful and yet most tragic. 
It is a terrible thing to think of these hun- | anxiety. 

dreds of talented, ambitious young women| ‘I do! Don’t you?’’ 

fully charged with American ideas turned Hope dropped her sewing, and her figure 
loose in the midst of a community in which to | stiffened as she scrutinized her friend. 
wear a European dress or to go into the city | know, Adela! But howcan you? What have 
unveiled consigns a Turkish woman to a/| you got in your head? What do you mean?”’’ 
police-station at once, even under the régime| ‘‘I mean,’’ replied Adela, with impressive 
of the Young Turks. To pour such strong | staccato pauses, ‘‘that I know—who it is— 


know what she’s trying to bring about!’’ 
**You do, Adela?’’ 


Hope’s drooping eye- | 
lids opened wide and alert in sudden sharp | 


and when in the innocence of my | that certain women may have souls is regarded | reared woman must be like a dynamite bomb | that I should?’’ 


‘*For her own sake. She has so many fine 
qualities, and I don’t believe she realizes the 
other things, her love of power and her — 

‘*Her what, Adela?’’ 

‘*Hope,’’ whispered Adela, 
‘ther jealousy !’’ 

** Jealousy !’’ 

‘“‘Of course you’d never see it, Hope, but 
it’s at the bottom of all this working to be 
elected Consultation member. In 
June, after the rest of us sopho- 
mores and freshmen have been 
shipped home to make room for 
the last festivities and the com- 
mencement guests, the sophomore 
member of the Consultation Com- 
mittee will have to stay on here 
for three weeks, in order to meet 
the alumnz and the trustees, and 
to be present at all the doings. 
Now don’t you see the jealousy in 
Jean’s actions ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ Hope replied, blankly. 

‘*Aren’t you going to stay on as 
Professor Gray’s secretary till the 
first of July?’’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

** Aren’t you going home for 
good next year?’’ 

‘*Yes; they need me there.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, aren’t those last 
three weeks of June the last 
chance any of us can have to be 
with you?’’ . 

‘*Ye-e-es, but — 

“Tf Jean is elected on the 
Consultation Committee, she gets 
you for three weeks all to her- 
self. Now don’t you see that 
Jean is jealous—of me?’’ 

**No,’’ said Hope. 

Adela impatiently shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘Well, you’ll talk to 
her about herself, won’t you?’’ 

‘*Perhaps, Adela. ’’ 

‘* Before to-morrow night?’’ 

‘*Before to-morrow night, if I 
talk, yes.’’ 

Room O was packed to the 
doors for the class - meeting. 
known to speak, Adela cried, ‘‘I don’t mean Groups of eager girls were constantly form- 
for a minute that Jean really knows she’s | ing, and after much nodding of heads, were 
doing it, that she’s conscious of her love of | drifting apart. 
power, but yet she is canvassing for herself} As usual, Adela Clay sat in the seat nearest 
without realizing it! I think the other girls | the door; on this night she was on the corner 
know it. I notice that all the election talk | of a long bench. She was quite alone, for 
stops the minute Jean and I appear. | Hope, as class secretary, had her seat in front, 

‘“‘Of course,’’ she continued, ‘‘it’s natural | and Jean was not visible in the shifting crowd. 
that Jean should want the election—to be the | Perched bird-like in her corner, with the soft 
sophomore member of the Alumnze Consulta- | folds of her little French gown flowing beneath 
tion Committee is a splendid thing. It gives | the thin little hands that clasped her knee, 
so many opportunities to serve the college, to | Adela sat tensely observant. Nobody seemed 
deal with big questions and efforts. And then | to notice her, but everybody felt her—watch- 
there’s the inspiration of working with some | ing there with her deep, bright eyes. In spite 
of the finest women of the alumnez.’’ Adela’s| of her searching, Adela could not see Jean 
little dark face glowed. ‘‘I don’t wonder Jean | anywhere, and this fact made her confident 
wants it. The point is, she shouldn’t work | that Hope had advised her to stay away from 
for it. Why, from every study in Sophomore | the meeting. 

Corridor I hear echoes of Jean’s talking—j| At the sharp tinkle of a bell, the shifting 
what a responsible position it is, what a Con- crowd sank into their seats, and after some 
sultation member can do for the college, what a talking, began an excited balloting. As it 
fine, thoughtful person it needs. She doesn’t | progressed, several of the girls in front turned 
say, ‘Elect Jean Keller,’ but she might as round to look at Adela; but she did not sec 
well. Honestly, Hope, it isn’t dignified of them. She was staring amazed at the black- 
her. It makes me feel sorry.’’ board, watching the figures set against one 
‘‘Why do you stop and look at me as if I | name in the list of candidates grow longer 


impressively, 





“IS THERE ROOM IN HERE FOR ME?” 





‘* Because you could. ’’ 

**How ?”? 

‘*By having a plain talk with her about all | 
this. ’’ 

‘*Suppose she resented it?’’ 

‘*Hope Wentworth, do you mean you 
wouldn’t have courage to risk a friendship 
for the sake of saving a friend from herself, 
from the consequences of her own actions?’’ 

‘*Courage?’’ asked Hope. 

‘*Yes, courage. Don’t you think it’s right 
to save a friend from her own remorse, if you 
can, by pointing out to her where her character 
is leading her ?’’ 

Hope looked thoughtfully at Adela. ‘‘I 


could do something about it, Adela?’’ | and longer as the votes were announced, until 

| they headed the list and showed a large 
Suddenly she heard the whole room 
ring with that name. She felt that everybody 


| majority. 


had turned about. And then she—ran! 


Light as a swallow, she flew down the 
shadowy corridor; she turned into the hall 
entrance of Study Four. There she had just 
enough presence of mind to swing the ‘‘En- 
gaged’’ sign round so that it would present its 
black threat to her pursuers. Then she went 
in and slammed the door. 

In the glow of the study lamp a figure rose 
up. Tall and fair, strong in body and in 


| mind, wearing still the straight linén suit of 


have sometimes thought of doing that,’’ she | 


said. 


| ‘*Do you really ’mean that you’ll have a talk | 
| with Jean about herself ?’’ 


‘*Perhaps. ’’ 
‘*And, O Hope, before to-morrow night! 


| You’re the only person she’d listen to about 


“You | 


new wine into such very old bottles is certain | Jean Keller—means to have elected—to-mor- 


it may produce con- | row night!’’ 
**You’ve guessed, Adela?’’ 
** Herself !”’ 


to produce commotion ; 
vulsion. But although individuals may suffer, 
the general result will be wholly good. 

It is even yet a moot point with many Turks 
whether women have souls at all. The learned | Hope’s face. Thoughtfully she returned to 
mollah declared that if a woman is absolutely | her embroidery. It was a half-minute before 
obedient to her husband, never thwarts him | she spoke: 
in any particular, and always ministers to all 
his wants, she may perhaps get into paradise | Adela.’’ 
by holding to the tail of the ass on which | 


Slowly the placid look came back into) 


herself. 
this canvassing shows of her own character, 
her love of position and influence. Talk to her 
before to-morrow night, so that at least she’ll 
stay away from the meeting. That would 
look a little modest, anyway. ’’ 

‘*T can’t promise she’]l stay away from the 
meeting, but perhaps I will talk to her, Adela. ’’ 

‘*Hope, why do you look at me like that, so 


|—so—far away, as if I were under a micro- 
| scope??? 


| 


‘‘ You are more penetrating than I am, | 


Fearful lest she should bring on herself a | 


her lord and master rides through the gates. | rebuke such as Hope had never yet been | 


A smile hovered on Hope’s lips. ‘*Do you 
object to being studied, Adela—you ? ”’ 

‘*1t’s because I really care about Jean that 
I study her!’’ 

‘“‘And how about my really caring about 
you when I study you, Adela? Remember’’ 
—her voice sounded strange—‘‘that perhaps 
before to-morrow night I will tell Jean some 


And I’m truly worried about what | 


the afternoon, and with her looped blonde 
braids still tumbled from tennis, Jean stood 
motionless, looking steadily at Adela out of 
wide gray eyes. Adela looked up into them 
with a feeling,'hat was like horror. She saw 
the straight lig» of Jean’s lips curl. Neither 
girl spoke a rd, but Adela felt that Jean 
was looking #faight into her soul, and she 
knew what @jec saw there! Then Adela 
dropped her ##s and sank into a big chair. 
Almost at thi§same time she heard the door 
close, and Jdi#’s steps hurrying down the 
corridor. 


tes. Although she pressed her 
ver eyelids, she saw Jean’s face 
e them. Then she heard the 
open, and the next moment felt 


As she red to and fro without any tears, 
she did not{#rop her hands to look at Hope. 

“You her, Hope, what I said yester- 
day tos 

‘“*How C@® you know that, Adela?’’ 

‘*From iff? scorn in her face just now. She 


is so big afl splendid, she had never believed 
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UMMACK had hunted the 

moose in Canada with 

the camera, and had got 
several good flash-light nega- 
tives. Now, he had gone to the 
International Falls mainly to 
get photogtaphs of the vast 
heronries and the pelican colonies of the Rainy 
Lake country. 

On the first day, however, while they were 
paddling up the lake, Murray, his guide, had 
excited his interest with tales of an immense 
bull moose at Heron Lake, the offshoot of 
Rainy Lake, to which they were bound. 

It appeared that for some years, both on his 
own account and as guide for a sportsman from 
St. Paul, Murray had hunted the big moose 
during the brief ‘‘open season’’ in November. 
But the great bull had been too wily to let 
the hunters get within shooting distance. At 
other seasons, however, when Murray was 
trapping bear about the lake, he had found the 
big moose quite tame. He had seen him only 
thirty yards away in the open, and he declared 
that the animal stood seven feet high at the 
withers, and would weigh fully a ton. 

Thus it came about that in his tramps round 
Heron Lake, Cummack was alert to get a 
snap shot at the giant bull. 

There were no settlements about Heron 
Lake, but there was a sturgeon fishery on 
Rainy, and a motor-boat made a daily round 
of the gill-nets that were set among the 
passes and bays of the smaller lake. 

Near Cummack’s camp was a stretch of 
trees that had been blackened and killed by 
fire. In the dismal waste of dead branches 
thousands of blue herons had built their 
sprawling nests of sticks. Young birds in 
pin-feathers were beginning to stand, with 
gaping beaks, upon their nests. 

By climbing among the skeleton treetops, 
the photographer was able to get many 
pictures of both old birds and young birds, _ 
and of their thickly grouped, clumsy nests. 

Along the shallow reaches of the lake 
many pelicans had nested, and the hunter 
photographed the young of these to his 
heart’s content; but he found it difficult to 
get near the grown pelicans, which in 
great flocks whitened some of the shallow 
stretches. He spent several days trying to 
get within camera range. On his rounds of 
the lake he often heard big game in the 
bushes, and occasionally he caught a 
glimpse of moose or deer. 

Game paths were plentiful; they led 
through bushes, reeds and jointless cane 
down to the edge of the water. Early one 
morning Cummack was walking along a 
path that followed the marshy shore and 
wound between clustering willows and a field | 
of yellow cane grass. He was returning to a | 
canoe that he had hauled ashore at the edge | 
of the marsh the evening before, and he had | 
almost reached it when he heard the splash of | 
water and the snapping of dry canes ahead | 
of him on the left. Some large creature was | 
coming from the marsh toward the path. 

Cummack stepped behind a thin fringe of 
willows and peered out upon the path. Ina 
moment there stalked into the open an antlered | 
moose; his size marked him at once as the | 
mighty bull that the guide had described. | 
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that the outer stake, which had been holding 
the bull, was at last wrenched out of the mud. 
Finally, the moose bounded straight away. 
The entangled man, gasping for breath and 
and Cummack saw that he intended to swim | | believed that if the moose would only swim | crashing, among the brakes of the marsh 
across a stretch of water about three hundred | | Straight ahead, he could paddle alongside and | where the moose and its drag left a swath as 
yards wide. The hunter waited until the bull | cut away the entangling meshes. broad as a wagon road. 
had cleared the shallows. Then, much elated,| But he knew that if the bull were closely | Cummack had scarcely got his breath when 
the grass alongside the path. | until his legs were firmly caught, when he | willows, came to a sudden halt; the seine was 
‘Soon he had shot his little craft out in the would drown. Cummack determined to save | caught among the trees. The hunter, who 
wake of the bull and was within camera range. | the beast from such a fate if possible; he| had given himself up for lost, roused himself 
When the bull discovered that he was pursued, | paddled slowly, therefore, and kept close to| to action. He had a jack-knife in his pocket. 
rush to escape, that he raised his humped the dragging net. hard handle against his thigh. His arms and 
shoulders high out of the water. He had an open clasp-knife in the bottom | legs, however, were badly entangled; the left 
Cummack took two or three snap shots from | of his canoe, and if the length of the seine | arm was stretched above his head; the right, 
behind, and then plied the paddle with all his | should permit the bull to come to land, he | doubled at the elbow, was pinioned at his side. 
bull for a broadside picture. But as the canoe | pulled taut. From his knowledge of the | lessly enmeshed, but his left arm was caught 
drew alongside, the moose quickly turned his animal’s strength he believed that among the | only at the wrist, and he believed that he could 
course at right angles to it. bushes the bull would be able to free himself | free it if he could draw it down within reach of 
Then Cummack saw that the animal was from the small part that would be left dragging. | his teeth. While he considered how he might 





been drowned had it not been for the fact 

2 Franklin We les Calkins ¢ coughing water from the lungs, was hauled, 

he ran for his canoe, which was pulled up in | pursued, he would twist and flounder about | the bull, after breaking through a clump of 

he increased his speed so much in his frantic | the rippling line of wooden floats that marked Through his wet clothes he could feel the 

might in order to get up close enough to the | | hoped to cut off part of the net when it was| He discovered that his right arm was hope- 
swimming almost straight toward a stake that 
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The moose was going heavily ; he was puffing | get free, a big, bony sturgeon that had been 
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CUMMACK TOOK TWO OR THREE SNAP SHOTS OF THE STRUGGLING CREATURE. 


marked the end of | a gill-net. Where the net | 
was fastened to the stake, a corner of it pro- | 
jected a foot or two above the water, so that | 
the hunter could see which way the seine 
extended; the moose was going directly into 
the meshes ! 
| By paddling rapidly, and yelling, Cummack 
| sueceeded in turning the beast slightly. But 
|he had not seen the obstacle quite soon 
‘enough. The bull swung outside the stake, 
| but one horn struck it and instantly became 
“entangled i in the meshes of the seine. 

If the net had been an ordinary one, the bull 





The beast halted, and for a half-minute stood | might have gone straight on, for his powerful 
on the path, with its side toward the hunter | strokes would have torn the antler loose. But 
and its muzzle toward the lake. | this was a sturgeon-net made of hard linen | 

The bull was indeed a giant. The body | | twine, and although the animal’s struggles | 
above his long legs was as bulky as that of a} ‘bent and loosened the stake, the meshes still | 
Durham ox and his antlers had an immense | held, and the bull, frantically churning the | 
sweep. They were shedding their cushions of | water, began to swing round in a half-circle. 
velvet, and Cummack afterward said that this | The weight of the net and the sinkers, and 
made the beast look as if it carried a ‘‘chair | the pull of the stake to which the other end 





teas 


repair shop’’ on its head. 
The camera-hunter was to leeward of the 


moose. When he saw that the animal did not | 


suspect his presence, he prepared as quietly 
as he could to take a snap shot at it. 

But the beast did not wait to be photo- 
graphed. He suddenly lifted his muzzle and 
gave a raucous bellow; then he strode along 
the path toward the open lake a few rods 
away. The animal walked straight into it, 


the bull struggled and tossed his head about, 
the more hopelessly his antlers became en- 
tangled. Both horns got enmeshed. The 
seine gathered in a rope across his neck and 
shoulders, and kept his head low in the water. 
His feet, however, were still free. 

Cummack took two or three snap shots of 
the struggling creature, then he followed, 


anxiously watching the bull’s progress. He. 


and snorting when his feet struck the hard 


sands of a bar. As he came into shallow water 


and lunged rapidly ahead, the net grew taut. 

Cummack, who was cautiously following, 
got ready to slash the meshes, but before he 
could do so, the bull was brought up short by 
the pull of the unloosed stake. At that 
moment the seine was beyond reach of Cum- 
mack’s knife. 


| gles frustrated every effort. 


The moose whirled about, and facing the 


canoeman, began bucking and yanking, tearing 
at the great rope of seine that was now fastened 
| to both antlers. 

Again the hunter was about to cut when 
the bull, now only knee-deep in water, sud- 
denly darted off to one side and pulled the net 
over the canoe. At once the tiny craft upset, 
and Cummack, who was pitched headlong, 
went under both the canoe and the seine. He 
clutched at the sands of the shallows, and 
tried to hold himself flat upon the bottom 


| until the net should be dragged over him. 
| of the net was attached, held him. The more | 


When at last he was compelled to rise for 
breath, his head and shoulders came up free; 
the seine had slipped over the bottom of the 
canoe. But he found that one boot was caught 
in the net. He got to his feet, but he was 
almost instantly swept from them by the bull 
in one of its mad rushes. 

Again and again Cummack was thrown, 
jerked to and fro, until he was further en- 
tangled in the net and half-strangled in the 


‘*gilled’’ in the net, slapped its tail across 
one of his legs. He could hear other fish 
flapping feebly among the brakes. The 
thought came to him that few seines could 
ever have been brought to land with sucha 
haul as this. As he worked desperately to 
free his hand, he heard a fresh smashing 
of bushes, and a rush in his direction; the 
next instant the great bull was pawing and 
bucking, almost upon him. 

When the seine had caught in the willows 
the moose had swung round, and he was 
now trying to escape toward the lake. But 
he had been brought to a stop, this time 
on top of the half-spread net. As the beast 
plunged and jumped, his feet were thrust 
repeatedly through the meshes. 

The more the moose kicked and tore at 
the entangling folds of the net, the more 
tightly it was drawn about his legs. It 
was like some huge serpent drawing its 
folds about the frenzied beast with ever- 
tightening grip. 

Cummack was jerked about as the seine 
was pulled forward in the bull’s struggles, 
and he could make no progress in freeing 
his arm. He was indeed in greater peril of 
his life than ever. His head was almost 
within reach of the beast’s hind legs. Sev- 
eral times the flying hoofs grazed the 
hunter’s outstretched arm. 

Cummack wrenched and worked at his 
imprisoned wrist until the skin was half- 
torn off it; but the bull’s convulsive strug- 
He felt himself 
slowly drawn in toward the excited beast. 

Suddenly a kicking hoof struck the net near 
Cummack’s hand. For a moment it seemed 
to the hunter as if his arm were being 
wrenched from its socket. Then the powerful 
leg straightened, and tore a long rent in the 
folds. Cummack found that his damaged arm 
was nearly free. 

Although the hunter was lying flat, partly 
under the playing hoof, he could still use his 
hand. -He cautiously felt among the meshes, 
and managed to put his hand into his pocket. 
To open the knife and slash every string 
within reach above his head was the work of 
a perilous minute. Three times the knife was 
almost kicked from his hand; then the hoof 
grazed his head, and for an instant, half- 
stunned him. But he was nearly free from 
the net. He slowly moved backward out of 
reach of the hoof, and as he moved, he cut 
away the entangling meshes. 

Presently he stood up and drew a long breath 
of relief. As he could do little with his small 
knife toward freeing the captive beast beside 
him, Cummack made his way back to camp. 

An hour later he returned with Murray. 
After much careful work with a sharp brush- 
hook attached to the end of a stout pole, the 
two succeeded in freeing the great bull; then, 
with another camera, they photographed him 


| as he struggled to his feet. 





anybody could have thoughts like mine about 
her. You told her that I thought she was 
working for herself all these weeks, when all 
the time she was working—O Hope, for me!’’ 

‘*You told me to talk to her, Adela. ’’ 

‘*Yes, and I know why you told her what I 
said. It would have been meanness and tat- 
tling in any one else, but not in you.’’ 

‘*Why not in me, dear?’’ 

‘*You wanted me to learn once and forever, 
by a shock like this, how bad I can be!’’ 


From Hope’s throat came an odd little sound | 


that might have been either a sob or a chuckle. 
‘*You always were strong on remorse, Adela. ’’ 


‘*You did it on purpose to teach me,’’ Adela | was my fault. But I had to keep it dark “college till July, as I do, and we’ll have three | little gasp that was almost a laugh, 
**You let me lose a friend this time | "from you, or you’d have refused before we weeks longer together.’’ 


persisted. 


—as I’ve lost Jean—by misjudging, so that I | began. Now don’t be angry, for I meant well. | 


wouldn’t misjudge a friend again. Didn’t | 
you, Hope?’’ 
‘*You’re slightly misjudging a friend at this | 


chair. She hesitated, and smiled. 
room in here for me?’’ she said, bluffly. 
‘*Feeling better, honey? I backed out quick, 
}and sent Hope. That was the right medicine, 





to serve the class and the college! 


handle of the door turned slowly. ‘‘ Now we can | a starter; the girls will never let you go into| had pressed hard against her lips. 
see how she looks at you!’’ whispered Hope. | retirementagain. Besides, 0 Adsie, the chance | she whispered, ‘‘go—do anything you want 

Jean looked at the two in the big leather | 
**Ts there | bashful now, and you don’t let yourself out, 


“Te,” 


You feel | to, Jean!’’ 


Alone with Hope, Adela said, ‘‘How can 


except to Hope and to me, but when you once she be so splendid when she knows what I 
get started doing things with people and for | thought of her?’’ 


people, you’ll forget all about yourself, honest 


as usual, wasn’t it? Though I’m sure I don’t | you will! So tell me, honey, you forgive me?’’ | 
‘‘What for?’’ panted Adela, in amazement. | tell her?’’ 


| know what’s wrong. Only you gave mea look, 


Adsie, that made the shivers run up my spine. ’’ | 


‘*You gave me a look,’? murmured Adela. 


| given you a look. I thought you were indig- | 
nant about the election, and I knew that it 


I know you like to sit in the observation-car, 


‘*Anybody who saw your face would have | 


‘*For boosting you into office without con- | 
| sulting you.’’ 

Adela was silent. 

‘*There’s one nice thing about this for me,’’ 
| said Hope. 


‘*Fine!’’ cried Jean. 


| of that !?? 
Still Adela was silent. 


| 


| beneath Adela’s closed lids. 
‘*Adela will have to stay on at | utes she clung quietly to Hope; then, with a 


and I’ve gone and put you on the engine, to 


run it, to do something besides sitting and! ‘‘Come, Adsie, forgive me!’’ pleaded Jean. | 


moment, though I’m glad you believe that I | thinking and watching, and staying inside | ‘‘And, I say, the girls have elected you, and 





did it for‘your good. But have you lost Jean? | 
What makes you think so?’’ 
‘*Her face, the way she looked at me.’’ 
There was a step in the corridor, and the | aboutit. This Consultation Committee will be | 


yourself. After I got to know you this year, 


they want to see you to-night. 


Can’t I go. ing it, all this winter till now. 


**She doesn’t. ’’ 
**Hope, do you mean to say that you didn’t 


“Adela Clay, I’d have cut my tongue out 
before I told! Don’t you know I would?’’ 

Then at last tears began to trickle from 
For several min- 


“If you 
weren’t going to tell Jean what I thought of 


‘*T never once thought | her, why didn’t you tell me what you thought 


of me yesterday ?’’ 

‘*] wanted you to find out Jean for yourself, ’’ 
Hope answered. 

‘*T must have loved her hard, without know- 
O Hope, why 


thanks to Hope, I made up my mind that the | and tell them the ‘Engaged’ sign #& down, and | didn’t you tell me straight out 1 was jealous 
other girls had got to know you, too, and I set | that they can come in and shake hands?’’ 


Adela dropped the handkerchief that she | 


|of Jean, about the class—and about you?’’ 


‘* Because I wanted you both for each other. ’’ 
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although it may still retain its vigor. Talk | 
slowly and clearly to the old. Give them time | 
for the words to sink in. 


CER; 


There is no need to | 
raise your voice in quick, high-keyed repetition. 


*® © 


| 
N | 1912-1913. 
| Pg OTHING is more certain than that the | 
future grows out of the past. It is 
less certain which contemporary tenden- | 
cies are destined to thrive, grow strong and | 
transmute themselves into fact and history. | 
That, however, is no reason why we should | 
not question the parting year about the year | 
that has its foot upon the threshold. 
2 One thing especially marks the -year 1912. 
CYRUS HAMLIN. ° " | Throughout the world, the new humanitarian | 
| spirit, long felt by those who watch events | 
FACT AND COMMENT. | and currents of thought,, has shown itself in| 
all its readers, The Companion wishes | action, often of the most dramatic sort. 
& prosperous and happy New Year. | On the other side of the world lay China, in | 
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common sense, its self-control, its stability—| scope, but until his death, twenty years later, 
has taken hold upon the imaginations of men. maintained it. 
We therefore owe it to a world that we have; In the interesting article on ‘‘ Americanizing 
led in ideas of government to rule ourselves | Turkey,’’ printed elsewhere in this issue of 
with firmness and common sense; but that The Companion,an unprejudiced Englishman, 
does not mean that generous feeling must be the late W. T. Stead, describes in striking 
rebuked or altruism forgotten. It is our | terms the work that the college has done. His 
glorious opportunity to show the world that ‘observations led him emphatically to confirm 
Christ’s second commandment is not dynamite | the Bulgarian view of the debt that the Balkan 
but cenient. | countries owe to the United States. 
In a note explanatory of Mr. Stead’s article, 
Dr. George Washburn, almost from the start 
THE WOMAN OF THE VILLAGE. a teacher at Robert College, and for many 
CATTERED throughout the country, Years its president, modestly agrees that the 
notably in New England and the middle | Seed planted by the Christian teachers at Robert 
West, are many attractive villages that College has yielded a harvest far beyond the 
have more than their share of spinsters and dreams of the young missionary from Maine. 
widows. These women, the very bone and| It is no overstatement to say that to Hamlin 
fiber of the village life, are often persons of | 4nd Robert and their successors is due what 
means and leisure who represent the most iS so far the most dramatic triumph of modern 


cultivated element in the community. In Christian education. 
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OU have three hundred and sixty-five days 
in which to make the ‘‘ Happy New Year’’ 
a fact, instead of a mere salutation. 


the grip of Confucianism; inert because, as we | America, where such women are unhampered 
| were told, the teaching of Confucius was per- | by the restrictions that make their position in 
fect, and consequently made thought superfiu- | older countries difficult, they occupy a place 
| ous and change a crime. Yet the seed sown by | that is unique in its independence and its 


HE efficiency engineer is a man who seeks | generations of alert Chinese and by thousands | power. They are free to give their personal | 
to prevent the waste of the raw material | of devoted Europeans and Americans finally | efforts and all their influence to whatever good | 


that Benjamin Franklin said life is made-of— 
namely, time. 


il spite of the superstition about the number 
thirteen, there will be fewer unlucky days 
in 1913 than there were last year—one fewer, 
at least. 


| germinated. The Manchu Emperor has been | cause may interest them. 

deposed; a republic has been declared. Not| Such women are facing a rare and fascinating 
deep as yet are the foundations of the new | opportunity. In the larger towns’ women’s 
government in the understanding and affec- clubs and kindred organizations have had a 
| tions of the great, stolid mass of the Chinese | vast influence in the promoting of better things. 
people; but nevertheless, the nation has taken | They have advocated juvenile courts and the 
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the first great step—it has recognized the need | 


HE Panama - Pacific Exposition will not 

open for two years, but the commemorative 
postage-stamps—in denominations of one, two, 
five and ten cents—are already on sale. 
GTATHTIOS of building operations in New 

York City present an impressive proof of 
growth. 
pleted and put into use at the rate of one every 
hour, and that enough are put up every month | 
to house a city of twenty-five thousand people. | 

EFORE Harvard and Yale again play foot- 

ball at New Haven, in 1914, a great concrete 
Coliseum will probably have been erected on 
the Yale field. Unlike the Stadium at Har- 
vard, the Yale Coliseum will be of the semi- 
sunken type, and will surround the gridiron. 
The seating capacity will be about sixty 
thousand. ven 

HEN a man employed by one of the great 
express companies delivers at your house 

a package that bears a white label, he has 
authority to collect the charges from you. But 
if the label is yellow, the charges have already 
been paid, and the agent has no authority to 
collect anything more. The new arrangement 
is the result of orders from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


HERE is no partizan politics in President 


They show that buildings are com- | 


| of change. 

| Of what enormous strides Japan has taken 
|on the path in which China is now setting an 
uncertain foot, the death of the Mikado who 


reorganization of schools; they have financed | 


| training classes for the boys and girls; they 


have established musical clubs and got better 


| libraries. Just as great an opportunity—and | 


| turned the face of his people toward modern | 


| ideals has come to remind us. And it is good 
to remember that what revived and reinvigor- 
ated the ancient empire is the stimulating spirit 
of America. 

Even in autocratic Russia, the year has seen 


sometimes a greater one—exists in the small 
village. To meet it, not numbers, but codpera- 
tion, is needed. A club consisting of the women 
of the neighborhood can do work of untold value | 


‘in reconstructing the life of the community. | 


Their work should be democratic enough to | 


‘reach not a favored few merely, but the whole | 


la triumph of constitutionalism, a step toward | 


| popular rule. 
| appointed time; a new one has been peacefully 
chosen. The event marks the real beginning of 
| stable constitutional government; for, although 
| the fourth Duma is accused of being, and may 
be, reactionary, yet it is a working body, an 
instrument sure in time to pass, as parliaments 
| have ever done, into the hands of the people. 
| As despotism is disappearing from Russia, 
| $0, too, is Oriental barbarism retreating from 
the Balkans. The Christian peoples of the 
‘peninsula, animated, as The Companion in 
| this very issue strikingly points out, largely 
by American ideals, have put an end there 
| to Moslem rule. 


A Duma has lived its full’ 


countryside. The small villages are often sur- | 
rounded by a farming community of which the 
village is the natural center. Wherever that is 


| the case, the village women should include the 


farmer’s wife and her interests in their thoughts 
and plans. On-the one hand, the farmer’s 
wife can bring much that is valuable to a 
woman’s club, and on the other hand, she | 
needs the association with others and the 


| resulting sense*of social solidarity to add color | 


And what of our own home—these United | 


| States ? 
ble, illusive, but none the less perceptible by 


There is a new spirit here, intangi- | 


and stimulus io her life. 

Village improvement, public playgrounds, 
suitable recreation for all, boys’ clubs and 
girls’ clubs, increased interest in the efficiency 
of the schools, the social coéperation of the 
churches not only with each other but also 
with outside organizations, an adequate library 
or the use of a traveling library—these are all 
admirable objects for such a woman’s organi- 


THE CABINET. 


HE probable composition of President 
Wilson’s Cabinet is a matter of extraor- 
dinary interest to the whole country. 

Many unauthorized statements, assigning this 
man or that to certain positions, have appeared 
in the public press, but Governor Wilson has 
swept them all away by the general assertion 
that he has not yet made up his mind as to 
any appointment, that he has offered no port- 
folio to any one, and that no statement about 
the Cabinet is worth noticing until he makes 
one himself. 

The Cabinet, like almost all other branches 
of the government, has undergone a great 
change in the last half-century, as the follow- 
ing facts will show: . 

Of the nine men who were at one time mem- 
bers of Mr. Polk’s Cabinet, eight had been 
members of one branch or the other of Con- 
gress. Of the eighteen in the administration 
of Taylor and Fillmore, covering four years, 
seventeen had sat in Congress. So, too, had 
six of the seven in Pierce’s Cabinet, —the only 
one that went through an administration with- 
out change, —eight of the twelve ministers who 
served Buchanan, and five of Lincoln’s first 
appointment to his Cabinet of seven members. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cleveland, when he 
entered upon his second term, appointed only 
two men who had ever been in Congress. Mr. 


| McKinley appointed four in 1897, but three of 


them had closed their Congressional careers 
several years before. When Mr. Roosevelt left 
office, his Cabinet contained only two men who 
had been in Congress, neither of whom had 
been in the Senate. Mr. Taft’s present Cabi- 
net has only Secretary Knox, whose service in 
the Senate was for only four years, and Sec- 
retary Wilson, an inheritance from former 


Taft’s plan to organize mortgage banks g)j who are intelligent and sensitive. For a 
that will ee to farmers a low rates generation after the Civil War the American 
Cn cae erence of arrereny people eve themselves to exploiting the mate 
for banks of that kind, to be established on a rial resources of the continent. We became 
uniform plan in all the states. The governors ™oney-mad, and lost for a season and in a_ 
of two-thirds of the states must approve the Measure that spirit of equity which alone 
plan before the legislatures will be asked to | dignifies the possession of wealth. * Not until 
consider it. | recently did we, as a people, begin to see 
mail ; ; ’ | that great wealth is often hard of heart and 

FEEL the same way that you do, but I don t devoid of understanding; that men and women 


zation to work for. It should concern itself, | administrations, who ceased to be a member 
however, not only with the activities of neigh- | of the House of Representatives as long ago 
borhood life, but also with those interests that as 1885. 
the women share in common. By no means It is not difficult to see the reason for this 
unimportant work for such a group of women great change. President Lincoln was able 
is the developing of their own minds and |during his administration to persuade five 
characters, and the bringing about in their own | Senators to resign their seats in order to enter 
homes of a common level of good and whole-| the Cabinet. In the last twenty years only 
some conditions. three Senators have resigned in order to accept 
The promotion of this work means a new seats in the Cabinet—Carlisle, Sherman and 





want my name to appear in the matter.’ 
‘* Yes, I could prove that some of the testimony 
was false, but I don’t want to be dragged into 
the case.’’ How often you hear such remarks, 
and what pitiful cowardice lies behind them! 
Much of the social wrong and the civic incom- 
petency of the times is due to men who ‘‘don’t 
want their names used,’’ or who, if they ever 
should get into any unpopular case, would, 
indeed, have to be ‘‘dragged’’ in. 


HE value of the complete set of autographs 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan recently 
gave to the Library of Congress was fixed by 
an auction sale of another complete set last 


month—a set collected by the late Elliott Dan- | 


forth, a well-known politician of New York. 
The collection, as a whole, was offered for ten 
thousand dollars, but no one would pay that 
price. The autographs were accordingly sold 
each by itself, and in all brought more than 
fifteen thousand. Button Gwinnett’s signature 
brought four thousand dollars, and that of 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., five hundred and eighty. 


O exhibition of bad manners is more shock- 
ing than ill temper directed at an old person 
who has failed to understand what was said 
to him. It is peculiarly a family failing, —we 
do not permit ourselves to be so ill-bred to 
strangers, —and it is by no means confined to the 
young. Grown-up members of the family are 
prone to the fault in talking with their parents. 
Often the trouble with father and mother is not 
that they are hard of hearing, but only that 
they are old. In age the mind, like the body, | 
loses something of its elasticity and suppleness, | 


and even little children were being sacrificed 
to greed; that money was learning to talk with 
|a@ voice so loud as to drown the cries of the 
suffering and the appeal of human rights. 

| But when we did begin to see, leaders 


life and a larger vision, not only for those who | 
undertake the enterprise, but for those who will 
be helped by it to a broader, saner and more 


| normal social life. | 


|arose who demanded that the admitted evils | 


| be reformed. They have been confined to 
/no political party, they have been committed 


to no particular creed; but all without excep- 
tion have placed their emphasis on the man | 


|rather than on the dollar. The number of 
| these leaders has been steadily increasing until, 
this last year, they made themselves felt in 
divers ways throughout the country. Their 
influence has shown itself in advanced legisla- 
tion by many of the states and by the national 
government, and it has appeared in the deci- 
sions of high courts of justice. It gives the 
year 1912 a noble place on the calendar of 
human aspirations. 

The future? We may be sure that the aspira- 
tions of democracy will not be stifled. The man 
is, indeed, greater than the dollar, and human 
rights greater than the rights of property; but 
since the one is included in the other, ané prop- 
erty rights are no more than human rights in 
property, we must see to it that the old 
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AMERICA IN THE BALKANS. 


HO knows the honorable share that the | 
United States has had in the Balkan 
revolution? ‘Those who are interested 

in foreign missions know it; and the Bulgarians | 

realize and proclaim it. | 

The Bulgarians attribute the rapid material | 

progress of their country, which has enabled | 
them to lead the allied Balkan states in freeing 
Europe from the Turk, to the splendid intel- 
lectual awakening that preceded it, and they 
attribute that intellectual awakening to Robert 


| College—the American college near Constanti- 


American virtues of thrift and ambition; the | 


laudable desire to conquer, unaided and alone, 
an honorable place among our fellows shall 
survive and shall not go unrewarded; that 


nople. 

And this is true: when the Bulgarian school 
system was established, the first teachers were 
graduates of Robert College. It is also true 
that almost all the distinguished men of the 
country received their training either from 
graduates of Robert College or at Robert Col- 
lege itself. 

Cyrus Hamlin of Maine, a Congregationalist 
missionary who went to Constantinople to teach 
the Turk, founded the school. Christopher R. | 


| McKinley. 


Knox. Before Benjamin Harrison’s admin- 
istration, Mr. Evarts was the only Secretary 
of State who had not previously served in 
the Senate—except, of course, in the earliest 
administrations, and except also temporary 
appointments—until John Hay, one of the 
greatest in the list, was designated by President 
He was followed by Elihu Root, 
who also had never been a member of the 
Senate. 

The fact is that an assured place in either 
House of Congress is now more highly prized 
than an office that the incumbent is almost 
certain to hold not more than four years, and 
may hold a shorter time, and that exposes him 
to much adverse and sometimes unjust and 
malicious criticism. It is not necessary to cite 
examples; any one who will go through the 
list of the members of Mr. Taft’s Cabinet will 


_see that those who have not been attacked are 


the exceptions. 

There is a measure of consolation in the fact 
that the Cabinet is no longer filled, as it once 
was, with politicians or statesmen, however 
well-trained and experienced they may have 
been. Most of the departments have become 
great business establishments. That is true 


| of the departments of the Treasury, the Post- 


Office, the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce 


/and Labor, and to a certain extent the Army 


and the Navy. If skilful business men are 


democracy shall not degenerate into anarchy. | Robert, an American business man who in 1856 | willing to take these places, the country will 
Wherever democratic ideals have gained | became interested in Mr. Hamlin’s work, not | have nothing to regret, unless, indeed, a Cab- 
ground, the success of the Great Republic—its | only gave enough money greatly to enlarge its inet of business men inspires less respect than 
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our fathers and grandfathers felt for the Cabi- 
nets that contained such men as John Quincy 
Adams, Henry Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Ever- 
ett, Bell, Marcy, Seward and Chase. 


oo S & 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


UBMARINE RECORDS. —The submarine 
boats of the United States navy have re- 
cently made some deep voyages. In a trial 
trip off New London, Connecticut, the new 
submarine Seal went down 256 feet—40 feet 
deeper than the Navy Department required it 


ot | 





THE ‘‘ SEAL."’ 


to go. The plunge to that unusual depth was 
made in 10 minutes; during that time careful 
observation of special indicators showed that 
the frame of the vessel stood the tremendous 
pressure excellently. The Seal carried a crew 
of 12 men, and was always in telephonic com- 
munication with a vessel at the surface. In 
San Francisco Bay, on September 5th, the FJ, 
another new submarine, beat the achievement 
of the Seal by descending 283 feet. At that 
depth the F7 traveled for 10 minutes at a rate 


of six knots. The Navy Department believes | 


that the performances of the Seal and the Fl 
are the best yet made in the world. 
N AUTOMOBILE CENSUS.—The Mas- 
sachusetts Highway Commission has 
counted the vehicles that used the main high- 
ways of the state during the month of August. 
A census lasting one week was taken at 155 


different stations ; it showed that two-thirds of 
the vehicles on the state roads in summer are | 


motor-driven. Altogether, 60,200 were counted. 
Of these, 40,391 were automobiles and 19,809 
horse-driven vehicles. Of the automobiles, 
6,555 were runabouts, 32,072 were touring-cars, 
and 1,764 motor-trucks. Of the horse-driven 
vehicles, 10,489 were of the heavy type and 
9,320 of the light type. When a similar census 
was taken three years ago, there were several 
thousand more horse-drawn vehicles than auto- 
mobiles. e 


TRANSPORT FOR SUBMARINES.— 
A French shipbuilding firm has built a 
vessel that is designed to carry submarine 
pore It is enled t the Kiinguruh because it 
: carries the subma- 

rines in a tank that 
suggests the pouch of 
the kangaroo. The 


enter through an 
opening in the bow. 
Three sets of derricks | 
are used to set the boat on blocks. After that, | 
the bow is closed, the tank is emptied of water, 
and the vessel is then ready for an ocean | 
voyage. The Kénguruh will also serve as a 
floating dry dock for painting and repairing | 
submarines. It is unlikely, however, that 
many transport ships such as the Kénguruh 





INSIDE THE TANK. 


will be built; probably the submarine boat of | 


the future will be large enough and powerful 


enough to make even transoceanic voyages | 


alone. e 

ATURE’S ALCHEMY.—In a recent ad- | 

dress in London, Dr. W. S. Lazarus- 
Barlow said that the story of radium is one of 
nature’s masterpieces of satire. The alchemists 
spent lifetimes in trying to change base metals 
into gold, when ‘‘for untold eons nature had 
already been turning a relatively common 
metal, uranium, into radium, 170,000 times as 
costly as gold. The alchemists’ wildest dream 
was more than fulfilled; but at the same time 


nature was endowing the radium itself with | 
_ the property of ceaseless change, and according 


to some, decreeing that the transmutation 
should proceed until the radium became con- 
verted into lead—worth a few pennies a pound. 
it! is true that it would take an ounce of radium | 

2,000 years to form half an ounce of lead, but 
this only makes the satire more striking, for | 
we first learned of the existence of radium 


when of lead there was enough and to spare.’’ 
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CURRENT: EVENTS. 
HE HAGUE CONFERENCE. —Mr. | 7 


J. Reuben Clark, Jr., solicitor of the State 
Department, Brig. Gen. Enos Crowder, U.S. 
A., and Rear Admiral Richard Wainwright, 
U. 8S. N., have been appointed to represent 


the United States on the international com- | 


mittee that is engaged in preparing a program 


for the third Hague Peace Conference in 1915. | 


© 
HE PROGRESSIVE PARTY.—On De- 
cember 10th and 11th, a conference of 


Progressives in Chicago decided to establish | 


permanent headquarters of the party in New 


vessel can be sub- | 
merged enough to let | 
a large submarine | 


York, to open a publicity bureau in Washing- | 
ton, and to send a committee to Europe to study | 
progressive legislation there. Col. Theodore | 
Roosevelt, who addressed the conference, said | 
that the new party must remain distinct from | 
the old parties, and that its members must 
introduce in Congress and in the state legisla- | 
tures bills that embody the complete program 
of social justice. - 

R. CARL L. ALSBERG was appointed 

chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in the | 


Department of Agricu!ture on December 16th, | 
to succeed Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. He is a 
chemist of wide reputation, and for the past 
four years has been chemical biologist in the | 
Bureau of Plant Industry. He was born in 
New York in 1877, was graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1896, and studied in Germany 


| for several years. He was on the faculty of 


the Harvard Medical School when he was 
called to Washington in 1908. 


& 


PLOMATIC SERVICE.—On December | 

15th, Whitelaw Reid, United States ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, died in London, after a 
brief illness. King George sent a personal 
message to President Taft, informing him of 
the sad event, and at the King’s wish, 
arrangements were made 
for a memorial service in 
Westminster A bbey on De- 
cember 20th. The British 
government offered a war- 
ship to bring the body 
home. Mr. Reid was born 
in Xenia, Ohio, in 1837, 
and was graduated from 
Miami University in 1856. 
He became a newspaper 
editor in Xenia in 1858. 
He soon went to the 
Cincinnati Gazette, and served it as war cor- | 
respondent and Washington correspondent till | 
| he joined the staff of the New York Tribune 
in 1868. He became editor-in-chief and chief 
proprietor in 1872. He retired from active 
control of the Tribune in 1905, when he was 
made ambassador to Great Britain. He was 
minister to France from 1889 to 1892, and 
was the Republican candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency in 1892. He had received honorary | 
degrees from many universities, including Yale | 
and Princeton in America, Cambridge and 
Oxford in England and St. Andrew’s in Scot- 
land. His death occurred so near the end of 
the present administration that President Taft 
decided not to appoint any successor for the 
remaining 11 weeks of the term. 


& 


HE BUTTER TRUST.—On December 

14th, the government filed papers in a suit | 
asking for the dissolution of the Elgin Board 
| of Trade, known as the ‘‘butter trust,’’ and of | 


COPYRIGHT, ROCKWOOD. 








WHITELAW REID. 








| the American Association of Creamery Butter | 
Manufacturers. These associations are charged 
with conspiring to fix the prices of butter in 
| the interest of the large manufacturer and the 
| cold-storage companies to the detriment of the 
| small producers on the farms and to the i injury 
| of the consuming public. 

| & 

HE BALKAN WAR.—The first formal 
| meeting of the peace delegates of Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Servia, Greece and Turkey was 
held in London on December 16th. The dele- 
gates were welcomed by Sir Edward Grey, the 
British foreign secretary. The Balkan allies 
| entered the conference prepared to demand that 
| Turkey surrender the fortresses of Seutari-in- 
| Albania, Adrianople and Janina, evacuate all of 
| Europe as far as a line running through Tcha- 
taldja, cede to Greece all the Agean islands, 
consent to the annexation of Crete to Greece, 
and pay a war indemnity. They are ready to 
agree to assume a part of the Turkish public 
debt proportionate to the territory taken from 
the Sultan. At the second meeting, on Decem- 
ber 17th, the Turkish delegates objected to the 
presence of the representatives of Greece on 
the ground that the Greeks have not signed an 
| armistice. An adjournment was taken to 
| December 19th. 
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| AXES 520s. — soem. Roland G. Garros, a 
\" French airman, ascended to a height of 

, 19,032 feet in an aeroplane 
' in Tunis on December 
1ith. This is 1,151 feet 
higher than Mons. Georges 


Villacoublay, France, on 
September 17th, when he 
surpassed all previous 
records. im 

OME RULE. —On 

December 12th, the 
House of Commons, sitting 
as a committee of the whole, completed its 
| consideration of the Irish home rule bill, and 
ordered the measure reported to the whole 
House. According to the present Liberal pro- 
| gram, five days will be allowed for debating 
|and- amending the bill as reported, and two 
| days for its final rassage. The government 
hopes to send the bill to the House of Lords 
| before the end of January. 





MONS. R. G. GARROS. 


Legagneux ascended at | 


STEADY HAND 


A SURGEON’S HAND SHOULD BE THE FIRMEST 
OF ALL. 


“For fifteen years I have suffered from insom- 
nia, indigestion and nervousness as a result of 
coffee drinking,” said a surgeon the other day. 
(Tea is equally injurious because it contains caf- 
feine, the same drug found in coffee.) 

“The dyspepsia became so bad that I had to 
limit myself to one cup at breakfast. Even this 
caused me to lose my food soon after I ate it. 

“All the attendant symptoms of indigestion, 


| suchas heart burn, palpitation, water brash, wake- 
| fulness or disturbed sleep, bad taste in the mouth, 


nervousness, ete., were present to such a degree 
as to incapacitate me for my practice as a surgeon. 

“The result of leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum was simply marvelous. The change was 
wrought forthwith, my hand steadied and my nor- 
mal condition of health was restored.” Name 
given upon request. Read the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. ‘“There’s 
a reason.” 

Postum now comes in concentrated, powder 
form, called Instant Postum. It is prepared by 
stirring a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, 
adding sugar to taste, and enough cream to bring 
the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s no waste ; 
and the flavor is always uniform. Sold by grocers 
—50-cup tin 30 cents, 100-cup tin 50 cents. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s name and 
2cent stamp for postage. Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


JorLuch Pi 
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MARK, 


The most elaborately and artistically designed | 


card game ever published. Each card beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. A new game by 
the author of Flinch and said to be better. 


Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles — it’s irresistible. 

Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 


Flinch Card Co., 126 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“*Where Good Games Originate.”’ 





A Copy of Our Book, 
“The Care 
and Feeding 


of Infants” 
Free on request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston,Mass. 











DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 





BLUE [AB 


KETCHUP ‘- 


A Tempting Relish 
Keeps when opened 


Produced from 
selected, ripe toma- 
toes, cooked lightly 
to retain the natural 
flavor, delicately 
seasoned with pure 
spices, and put up 
in sterilized bottles 
in kitchens noted for 
their cleanliness. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the United States Government. 


When you order Soups, 
Jams, Jellies, Preserves, 
Meats, Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, insist 
on our label. It insures 
a product as 
delicious ‘and 
satisfying as 
Blue Label 
Ketchup. 














Our booklet “Origi- 
nal Menus”’—an aid 
to every housewife— 
gives many valuable 
suggestions for pre- 
paring dinners, and 
dainty luncheons. 

Your address an 

thename of your gro- 
cer ona postal (men- 
tioning this maga- 
zine) will bring it. 
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D WORK:HORSE | 
“SH Kemper 


THINK you are no kin of those, indeed, 

High-born to beauty and to splendid speed ; 
Nor those placed where the tide of battle sets, 
Arching and proud: among the bayonets. 


AN 





The gentle forehead and the humble crest, 

The mighty shoulders and the fair, broad breast, 
The great limbs without grace or symmetry 
Fitted you for a different destiny. 


What have you gained from all the years that went, 
Monotonous and irksome, while you spent 

Your heavy, solid strength unsparingly 

In work the end whereof you could not see? 
What more than a hard living have you won 

With all your labor underneath the sun? 

Have you found Jove and kindness to repay 

Your sturdy, faithful service day by day? 


I like to think that you were sure to find 

Those other toilers comradely and kind ; 

You have not lacked a hand whose touch was dear 
To your old heart, a step you loved to hear. 


And now'the utmost that you know of bliss 
Seems for a little while to stand like this, 

At ease and drowsy—what could you prefer? 
Hail and farewell to you, old laborer! 


* 


THE MAN WHO EVENS UP. 
Ta) JN a Pullman car between Boston 
: and New York, some young men 
were speaking, not long ago, of 
a minister who had engaged in 
questionable financial ventures 
with disastrous results not only 
to those who trusted him,. but 
also to his own moral and religious character. 
The love of money had got possession of him. 
Flaming newspaper head-lines told to the world 
the story of his dishonesty. 

The young men who discussed the incident 
were all business men. They spoke of it as 
if it had discredited not merely the erring 
minister, but the whole ministry, and religious 
men in general. Then a man in a neighboring 
chair, who had listened to their talk, asked 
permission to show them an item in the news- 
paper of the same day. 

‘‘Here is a missionary from Alaska just 
returned to New York for a short vacation, ’’ 
said he. ‘‘He has traveled thousands of miles 
on snow-shoes in company with a single Indian 
guide. The mercury has often been seventy 
below zero—fifty below has been common. 
This man is a dentist and a doctor; he extracts 
aching teeth; he~washes out and dresses 
wounds and sores, and prescribes for sickness ; 
he marries the young, and buries the dead. He 
comforts the sorrowing, defends the helpless, 
stops illicit liquor-selling, puts his life in daily 
peril from cold and starvation and the revenge of 
wicked men. He helps the miners, and brings 
back to their memories the good lessons they 
learned at home. ’’ 

‘*That’s the kind of man that evens up!’’ 
exclaimed one young man. ‘‘That’s the real 
thing !’’ 





back. Some women in business are like that, I 
am sorry to say. They demand favors merely 


| because they are women. It is right for men to 


offer and for women to accept the courtesies that 
make life pleasanter and more gracious. But when 
a girl in business asks favors, takes her employer’s 
time for her own use, asks those of her fellow 
clerks who are men, to do work that she ought 
to do; in short, takes any privilege that she knows 
would not be granted to a man in the same posi- 
tion, she presumes on her womanhood. 

“A business life need not make a woman any 
less womanly, but it ought to teach her the same 
standards of fairness and loyalty that we expect 
men to live up to. Now, Margaret, I have seen 
you neglect your work a dozen times, come late 
and go early, simply because you felt that since 
you were a girl, and a rather pretty girl, Mr. Jason 
would not discharge you.” 

Margaret was very pale, and ready to break into 
tears. She knew that it was all true, although she 
had never realized it before. 

“As I said,” continued Mr. Welton, turning 
slowly back to his desk, “I have recommended to 
Mr. Jason that you be discharged—if you do not 
mend your ways.” 

Margaret earned all the favors she got after that. 


* © 


A BLOODLESS VICTORY. 


OHNNIE Northwood, of whom Mr. J. D. Ross 
J writes in “Sixty Years; Life and Adventure in, 

the Far East,” in the course of his long life 
had a great many thrilling adventures. None, 
however, had a happier conclusion than the fol- 
lowing: 


His trading ship, the Alastor, had been driven 
into uncharted waters off the Dewakan Island in 
the oye | Archipel It d impossible to 
get the ship out, for there were dangerous rocks 
and reefs on every side. To make matters worse, 
a fleet of proas approached, loaded to the gun- 
wales with villainous-looking Dewdkans, who are 
noted for their piratical tastes. 

After some preliminary parley, accompanied by 
earnest Peg | of peace on the _ of the 
natives, they ran their proas alongside the motion- 
less steamer, and with surprising rapidity scram- 
bled to her deck. 

They were all armed. Some of them had old- 
fashioned pistols in their hands, weapons that 
carried a ball an inch in diameter, which at close 
ranges will knock a very large hole in a man’s body. 

Johnnie Northwood felt that he ought to take 
the offensive, but he did not find it easy to start 
the shooting. He had a heavy Colt’s revolver 
cocked in his hand. There, a few feet in front of 
him, was a group of excited savages discussing 
something very eagerly in their own dialect—no 
doubt how they should start the fighting. What 
was easier than to raise his pistol and open fire on 
the men before him! Six shots would lay out six 
of them, and send the rest flying to their boats. 
But he could not do it; the thing was too much 
like murder and too little like fighting. The 
natives must begin the attack if there was to be 
one. Coming across McCracken, the engineer, 
and his firemen, he ordered him aft to what was 
to be the citadel. 

“Not me, sir!” said McCracken. “I shall be 
busy on the main-deck! No, sir! I’m not goin’ 
to direct a stream of b’ilin’ water on they savages. 
But I’m goin’ to wash the decks wi’ hot water, 
and if oq virates happen to get what I might ca’ 
a fitbath, itv’ll no kill the scoundrels!” 

“Alb right, McCracken, I understand. But be 
ppd you will have those fellows on topof you!” 
s saying, Johnnie rushed to the poop, and catch- 

sr beat off an 





ing up his rifle, posted himself so as 
attack on McCracken. 

Apearenny, the natives intended to rush the fore- 
eastle first. Their chattering and shouting had at 
last ceased, and something decisive seemed about 
to happen, when suddenly a wave of boiling water 
went hissing along the port side of the main-deck 
|}and washed in amongst the principal body of 

islanders. Horny as their naked feet were, the 
natives danced about in agony and threw them- 
selves overboard in headlong panic. 

“Noo, Sandy,” shouted McCracken, “‘come along 





There was a chorus of assent, and the whole 
tone of the conversation changed. The incon- 
spicuous item that told of one minister’s 
heroism reminded each man of the goodness of 


and we’ll wash ’em off the starboard deck !” 

The mere sight of the big Scotsman and his hose 
was quite enough for the marauders, who 
| witnessed the discomfiture of their comrades, and 
they promptly went overboard, yelling horribly as 
they dropped into their boats or into the sea. The 


brave Christian men he had known, men who | 4/4stor was clear of the invaders. 


Relieved of other troubles, the captain at last 


were not to be discredited by one man’s fall. | succeeded in feeling his way out to the open sea. 


Now and then the moral sense of a com- 
munity is shocked by the wrong-doing of a. 
nian whom all have trusted. Let us remem- 
ber that it is the exceptional character of 
the event that gives it its wide circulation. 
The men who ‘“‘even up’’ are always there, 
and in far greater number than those who 
betray the confidence of their fellow men. 


& 
EARNING HER FAVORS. 
ARGARET Lane hurried 
blithely along the street 
toward the Big Store. 


ing, aren’t you?” 





Jason gets cranky, but I laugh him out of it.” 


dozen other girls and a half-dozen men worked. | 


“Good morning, Margaret!” called | King of the Goths, 
a friend. ‘You are late this morn- embroidered elephant streaming above the court- 


| Sooh the Dewdkan Island, with its treacherous 
reefs and piratical natives, was far astern. 


® © 


OUR HERALDIC BEASTS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘Ts quaint beasts of European heraldry, 


still used on armorial bearings, have no 

proper existence in America; but the ani- 
mals used by our cartoonists to represent political 
parties and factions may be said to belong to allied 
species. To the public they are familiar and sig- 
nificant, just as in medieval days the arms of a 
leader displayed on pennon, shield or badge made 
his recognition by his partizans an easy matter. 


If, in the year 636, a loyal adherent of Sisinand, 
had seen a banner bearing an 





ard arch of a castle, he would have entered with 
@ same assurance of right and welcome that a 


h 
“Oh, yes,” answered Margaret, | Republican has when he beholds the same animal 
lightly, “half-hour or so, but that | On a be ow yt meg | outside peney headquarters. 
doesn’t make any difference. Sometimes Mr. | ae 


The elephant also figured in the devices of several 
of the noble houses of Italy; but it was never very 
popular in England. Even less so was the tiger; 


, first used by Thomas Nast some forty years 


Margaret was a clerk in the Big Store where a | the Tammany tiger, oldest of our om | sym- 
s 
a 


go, might claim honorable kinship with’ that 


The Big Store was in a country town, and the dis- | tiger, the head of which was the armorial device 
cipline was not very strict. Besides, Mr. Welton, | of the brothers Christopher and Richard Barker, 
who owned the store, had been for many years a | printers and booksellers to Queen Elizabeth. 


The useful, wise and patient donkey, the animal 


friend of Margaret’s family, and of Margaret her- | assigned by the cartoonists to Democracy, is too 


self. So the young girl took her duties a little 
more carelessly and lightly every day. She was 
not particularly lazy, but she had found that she 
could get out of doing some things that she was 
expected to do. She thought she knew how to 
keep Mr. Jason, the manager, in good humor. 

But this morning, when Margaret reached the 
store, she was called to Mr. Welton’s office. She 
went, wondering and a little uneasy. The old 
merchant asked her to take a seat, and turned to 
her with a grave face. 

“Margaret,” he said, “I have recommended to 
Mr. Jason that you be discharged.” 

The girl gasped. 

“T am sorry,” continued the old man, “but I can 
see, Margaret, that you are ready to presume on 
the fact that you are a woman. You have seen 
a bad-tempered small boy annoy an older boy 
because he knew the older boy would not strike 





humble to have been generally accepted in the 
heraldic menagerie of the ey Whenever he did 
appear, it was usually with a motto or an angelic 
| supporter to indicate that he was no other than 


| Balaam’s extraordinary ass. 


As for that recent arrival, the bold and belliger- 
ent bull moose, his species was unknown both to 
the heralds and naturalists of knightly days. But 
his nearest European relative, the stag or hart, 
was always popular; it was part of the personal 
devices of several Plantagenet and Tudor kin : 
Richards, Henrys and Edwards. It was embla- 
zoned upon the tra = s of the victorious Henry 
V when he court therine of France, and on 
those of Henry VIII when he met King Francis I 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

In the past, heraldic beasts were often chosen 
for elaborately allegorical r , founded upon 
classic myth. King Sisinand’s elephant, for ex- 
ample, was shown surrounded by flies, and the 
motto was, “‘As best I can.” The reference was 
to the crafty manner in which, according to Pliny, 
the pagly creature destroys his tiny enemies. 

“Their skin is covered neither with hair nor 











bristle, no, nor so much as in their tail, which might 
serve them in good stead to drive away the bus: 
and troublesome fly,” the old translator rendere 
his Pliny; “but full their skin is of cross wrin- 
kles lattice-wise; and therefore, when they are 
stretched along and perceive the flies by whole 
swarms settled on their skin, suddenly they draw 
those crannies and crevices together close, and so. 
crush them all todeath. This serves them instead 
of tail, mane ahd long hair.” 


ES WINTER WOODS 






HE gates of silence. 

Far against the hill, 
Blue-white across the whiter slopes of snow, 
Long wreaths of mist are falling, rising still, 
Where unseen waters flow. 
Sharp outlined on the mist the cedars stand, 
And dim receding willows purple-gray 
Stretch out across the glen on either hand. 
It is a place to pray.. 


The halls of silence. 
Pillared pine and fir 
In narrowing vistas arch above the aisles. 
No sound of cities vexed with ceaseless stir 
Drifts past the pure white miles. 
The snow is deep above the withered sward, 
Nor shines the sun on ice-locked stream and slope, 
Yet where the woods are still before the Lord 
It is a place for hope. 


The Holy Place of silence. 
Vacant still, 
Deep in the boughs a little woven nest 
Waits for another year of life to fill 
Its walls rebuilt and blest. 
When April mists unfold afar their gates, 
And quickening pulses thrill through glen and 
grove; 
Pledge of joy’s coming crown the wee nest waits. 
It is a place for love. 


*® © 


A FEATHERED FOOT - RACER. 


MULTITUDE of strange and interesting 
A creatures inhabits the barren mesas of the 

Southwest. Lizards of every degree of hid- 
eoushess scamper about among the mesquit and 
cactus, enormous hairy spiders dispute your pas- 
sage along the trails, ants in infinite variety roam 
the country in regular armies, and fleas of prodig- 
ious size make life miserable. 


Le mtg the country swarms with insects and 
reptiles, there are few birds. One of these, how- 
ever, is an unusually interesting creature. Our 
line of march, writes Mr. Charles 8S. Moody, was 
across the cactus and mesquit io lying 
between San Diego and the Imperial Valley. My 
companion, a medical officer in the United States 
army, and myself rode in advance of the column 
one day to select a camping site for that night, a 
matter of great importance in a country where 
water is scarce and often impure. The June sun 
beat down with tropic fervor. We had climbed a 

hill and were entering —_ 
a level plain when a rather 
large, dark-colored bird, not 





unlike a hen pheasant, came into the road in front 
of us. I recognized the bird as a road-runner, 
one of the cuckoo family, although he bears little 
resemblance to the cuckoo himself. 

“T have frequently read,” I remarked, “of the 
marvelous speed of those birds, and have always 
had a desire to test it.” 

“Now is your chance,” my companion replied. 
“Our horses are fresh and we have miles of level 
country before us. Let’s try to run him down.” 

The bird was trotting along the road, darting 
aside now and then to pick up an insect ora sleep- 
ing lizard, but always returning to resume his 


journey. 

} “What if he should take to the cactus ?” I asked. 

é y ~ \ smiled. “Never fear, he will not 
0 that.” 


We put spurs to our mounts and closed up 
before the bird was aware. Instead of taking to 
the cactus, he threw one glance over his shoulder, 
abandoned his indifferent air, dropped his tail 
—— every feather close to his body, lowered 

is head until it was parallel with the ground, and 
started down the road as if he h: suddenly 
a of an urgent errand over in the next 
state , 


Our horses strained every muscle, but could not 
gain an inch, while the bird ran with the greatest 
ease. We held to our furious pace for several miles ; 
the bird never ee of slipping off into the dense 
underbrush; he clearly regarded the road as a 
desirable race-course, and us as competitors to be 
outdistanced. We were badly beaten; our horses 
began to show +-y of fatigue, and we pulled up. 
The bird, when he found himself no longer pur- 
sued, slackened his pace, elevated his tail, and 
loitered along again, picking up insects, and watch- 
ing us over his shoulder as if he enjoyed our 
discomfiture. He kept along the road for miles, 
until we reached a watercourse and halted to 
— i the water-supply, when we lost sight 
1) > 

The road-runners are solitary and unsociable, 

et we frequently heard them at sunset, calling 
rom the cactus-beds on the hillsides. They have 
a musical note not unlike that of the mourning- 
dove, which they follow with a harsh raspin 
sound like the cackle of a hen calling her brood 
The cocks make a peculiar sound by snapping 
their mandibles together like castanets. heir 
nests are bulky affairs, built a few feet from the 
ground in low bushes. The hen lays from four to 
six white eggs. 


*®* ¢ 


SUSPICION BEGETS SUSPICION. 


HE subway station at 238th Street and Broad- 
way is in a very thinly settled part of New 
York. On both sides of Broadway at this 

point stretch vacant lots. Eastward along 238th 
Street there are open fields on either side for a 
distance of about three blocks. 


Late one night, writes a Compepten contributor 
I got off a subway train at this station. As I 


walked down the left-hand stairway to the street 
below, I saw two men in frontof me. I had a gold 





watch and my week’s an A in my ket, and 
because I did not wish to part with either, I deter- 
ed to exercise a little caution. 

We all started up 238th Street at the same time, 
I on the right-hand side, the two strangers on the 
left, several yards ahead of me. We gone 
scarcely a block when one of the men turned 
round. Seeing that a man was following him, he 
crossed over to my side of the street. 

li liately b suspicious. “This fellow 
intends to stop me,” I thought. ‘“He’s probably 
the other man’s partner.” Aecweney, crosse¢ 
over to the left side of the street. The man in 
front of me then looked behind him. Cnnerving 
me, he crossed the street and walked along behin¢ 
the man on that side. 

I was now thorou 





“hold me up.” So I quickly crossed over to the 
right side and walked behind them. The man in 
the middle looked back at me, then at the man in 
front of him. Evidently he was suspicious of us 
both, for he crossed over to the opposite side of 
the street. 

The man in front of me now began eying me 
suspiciously. e ‘d to think that I was 
following him for no good purpose. So he, too, 
crossed over and walked behind the other man. 
My first suspicion was confirmed. I determined 
to cross the street, walk in front of the men, stop 
until they caught up with me, and then ask them 
their business. 

I no sooner did this, however, than they both 
crossed over to the right side of the street. “Could 
they both suspect me? Happily at that moment I 
reached and entered the apartment-house to which 
I had lately moved. Imagine my surprise when 
the two strangers crossed the street and did like- 
wise. This apartment-house has three_floors. 
live on the third. The two men whom I had sus- 

ected, and who in turn had suspected me, turned 
n at the first and second floors respectively. 





* © 


AN INGENIOUS PAINTER. 


NE day George Jones, R. A., while discus- 
QO sing the merits of Turner’s “Bay of Baiz”’ 

with a traveler who had recently seen the 
bay, was surprised to learn that at least half the 
scene was pure invention. Upon this Jones play- 
fully wrote on the frame of the picture, “‘Splendide 
Mendaz.” When the inscription caught Turner’s 
eye, he merely laughed. He never removed it. 


According to the New York Sun, Turner not 
only took strange liberties with the topography 
and architecture of the landscapes he painted, but 
showed his eccentric genius in the materials he 
employed. He obtained some masterly effects in 
ways that are amusing and ingenious, but quite 
foreign to the proper methods and materials of his 
art. 


On one occasion he put in a common red wafer 
to represent a ree sun, and finding that it 
looked as he desired, left it there and painted up 
to it. Again, when he wished to secure the con- 
trast of some animated figure upon a terrace, in 
silhouette against a golden et he cut out a bark- 
ing dog in black paper and pasted it on the canvas. 
It proved successful, and the paper dog remains 
there to this day. 

Still more extraordinary is the story of Turner’s 
invitation to three children to collaborate with 
him. The artist was staying at the house of a 
friend at Knockholt, and brought with him a 
sketch in which the background was carefully out- 
lined, while the foreground still remained blank. 

One morning, instead of resuming work himself 
upon this canvas, he called in his host’s children, 
and rubbing in three separate saucers three cakes 
of n* red, blue and yellow, he gave one to each 
child. Then he told them to dabble their fingers 
in the bright colors and amuse themselves by 
making prints and marks upon his unfinished pic- 
ture. Of course they accepted the unexpected 
invitation with i. and there he sat ey 
looking on, while thirty smeary finger-tips di 
their very best to convert his sketch into a crazy 


rai Ww. 
Suddenly, in the midst of their frolic, he cried 
out. eng 

They stopped, and he took back the canvas, 
added landscape forms suggested by the acci- 
dental blotches of color, and rapidly completed 
= proved to be a striking and beautiful pic- 

ure. 

At another time Turner amused himself at des- 
sert by arranging varicolored sugar-plums upon 
his plate. When he was suddenly disturbed and 
the pattern scattered, he cried out in vexation: 

“There! You have made me lose fifty guineas!” 

He had been evolving a color scheme in candy 
for his next landscape. 


*® © 


A RESOURCEFUL REPTILE. 


T the village grocery the evening gossip had 
A turned upon snakes. There had been the 
usual tales of dens of reptiles unearthed by 
excavators, of hoop-snakes taking their tails in 
their mouths and rolling rapidly down-hill, and the 
like. Through it all “Uncle Henry” Carpenter 
sat silent, with a look of tolerant superiority upon 
his face. 


“Have you ever had — experiences with 
snakes, Uncle Henry ?” asked one of the listeners. 

“Wal, I did have a queer thing happen to me about 
thirty year ago,” Uncle Henry responded. “The 
minister happened in to dinner one day, and Sary 
Ann had me go to the chicken-yard and kill 
our last rooster. While he was 7 round 
as chickens do with their heads off, he started 
up one of these pesky joint snakes. In no time 
I had him broke in two at every joint. I’d heerd 
tell, though, how they go together again, if xe 
leave the pieces layin’ round, so I jest took the 
iece with Mr. Snake’s head on it and burned it in 
he stove. 

“Wal, we was enjoyin’ our dinner unusual, and 
the minister was callin’ for another helpin’ of 
chicken, when a rooster began to crow out in the 
chicken-yard. 

“*Land’s sakes, Henry,’ says Sary Ann, ‘what 
rooster’s that? I’m sure the only one we’ve got is 
right here on the table—and he’s in no condition 


crow. 

“The minister and me, we hurried right out into 
the chicken-yard, and sure enough, we heerd 
another crow, sort o’ husky like, before we got 
there. Wal, it was simple enough when ye stop to 
think. The jints of that snake had all jined 
together again, and when they couldn’t find their 
own head, ~~ jest took the rooster’s, which I’d 
left layin’ handy.” 

There was a moment’s silence. When the con- 
— was resumed, it no longer dealt with 
snakes. 


7 & 
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HE WAS NO FLATTERER. 


Te roll of “things that might have been said 
differently” has been swelled, according to 
Rev. E. J. Hardy’s “How To Be Happy 
Though Civil,” by a curate in England who, on the 
occasion of his marriage, received a handsome 
present from his parishioners. 

He began a oom of thanks in this wet: “— 
will not call you ladies and gentlemen, for I know 
you too well for that.” 








{hls abi gia 
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THE STORY OF A NEW-YEAR’S RESOLUTION. 


MARGARET G. HAYS. 


Because he listened to Wild West, 
About Indians chasing children. 

He liked to hear about robbers that 
Stole gold—perhaps a million! 

He was such a naughty boy 

He chased poor hens and pullets 


By 
Once there was a little boy, 
And he never would believe 
When nursey read nice fairy tales, 
And he made his 
mother grieve, 


With wicked, cruel pop-guns 

That shot the BB bullets. 

He loved to hide behind a tree 

And scare sweet little girls—like me. 
And so,—one New-Year’s eve it was,— 
That boy began to brag. 

The fairies hitched him to a cart, 

And then they made him drag 

Just like a horse, all night. 

They taught him such hard tricks 
Because he didn’t believe in them. 

They punished him with sticks! 

They played Wild West, Indians and Zoo, 
They chased him round with pop-guns, too— 
Then when with fright he was most dead, 
The fairies took him home to bed. 


When his kind nursey said, “Get up,” 
He didn’t wait a minute; 

Before she said—once—“Hurry up,” 
He’d had his suit—and—in it! 

He said he always would be good. 
He believed in fairies, yes, 

And said he’d do the best he could 
Not to make any mess. 

He’d be so kind to dogs and cats, 
And always wipe his shoes on mats 
Before he came in the front door— 
All this he promised and lots more! 
He hung his clothes up, oh, so neat, 
And kissed his parents dear, 

And wished the little girls he knew 
A Happy, Bright New Year. 














CINDERELLA. 


By MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN. 
Way down in grandpa’s pumpkin patch 
I found two mice, a splendid match! 
A team for Cinderella’s h 
(Of course they ran at my approach); 





And then I saw a gray old rat, 

For coachman—he was sleek and fat; 
And there were pumpkins on the ground, 
So coaches could be quickly found. 


Pll hunt for Cinderella now 

And ask if she will keep her vow! 
With waiting coach—why does she hide, 
And miss this lovely chance to ride? 


CORES 
THE BOOMERANG. 


By LUCILE LOVELL. 


VERYBODY has heard of the Aus- 

tralian boomerang,’’ Fred said, and as 

he spoke he placed a square piece of 
cardboard on the big table in the living-room, 
at which Bob, Molly, Betty and little Joe 
were sitting. All were eagerly waiting for 
him to begin the experiment that he had 
promised them. 

‘*T haven’t,’’ Betty said, very softly. 

Molly began doubtfully, ‘‘I think that a 
boomerang is something that comes back. ’’ 

‘*The cat came back,’’ said Bob. 

‘‘But not through the air!’’ said Fred, 
laughing. 
I’ll tell you what a boomerang is —’’ 

‘“*T know,’’ Bob interrupted. ‘‘It is the 
thing that the aborigines and natives of 
Australia throw at their enemies or game. 
They are great at it!’’ 

Fred nodded. ‘‘But throwing the boomerang 
isn’t all. When it has lost its impulse, it 
returns to the hand that threw it.’’ 

‘*There!’’ cried Molly, in triumph. 
almost sure a boomerang came back !’’ 

‘*Now,’’ Fred continued, ‘‘who knows what 
the weapon is made of?’’ 

‘*Steel?’’ guessed Bob. 

‘*Hard wood—a thin, slightly bent piece.’’ 

‘*How big is it?’’ Molly asked. 

‘*Not often more than two feet in length. 
Does any one know its shape?’’ 

No one knew. 

‘*Tt is formed in the shape of an arc.’’ 

Here was a word that Joe knew. ‘‘I had 
an ark! I had an ark!’’ he shouted, glee- 
fully. ‘‘Noah lived in it with his children 
and the animals. ’’ 

**So you did have an ark, laddie. I don’t 
mean that kind, but an a-r-c,’’ said Fred, 
‘‘and that is part of a circle, or a curved line, 
if that is clearer. 

**And now,’’ Fred went on, ‘‘I am going to 
show you how the boomerang works. But in 
the first place, we shall have to make our 
weapons on a small scale, and we’ll just cut 
them out of harmless material: Come, gir 


**T was 


‘*Well, as nobody seems to know, | 


| he said, and pushed the thick cardboard 
toward them, ‘‘get to work with your sharpest 
scissors. ’’ 

So Molly and Betty worked briskly; they 
followed the lines Fred had traced, until they 
had cut several baby boomerangs—perfect cres- 
cents, with neatly rounded points. 

Fred picked out one and placed it on the tip 
of the finger of his left hand, with the horns 
of the crescents turned toward him. After 
thinking a little, he changed its position so 
that it stood up between the nail and the finger- 
tip, at an angle of forty-three degrees or so. 

‘“*That’s better,’? he said. ‘‘Now watch 
me. ’? 

With a vigorous flip of the finger of his 
right hand he hit the upper edge of the toy 
boomerang, and drove it forward into the air 
with a rapidly whirling motion that made it 
look like a wheel, in a slanting and upward 
direction. Suddenly it stopped, and without 
turning a somersault, returned in the same 
path, although not so swiftly, to Fred’s hand. 

Molly and Betty and little Joe cried out in 
wonder and delight. It was the most wonder- 
ful of all Fred’s wonderful experiments, they 
were very sure. Bob was perfectly quiet. He 
did not understand the principles of the boom- 
erang, and he was thinking them out. 

‘Don’t all speak at once!’’ said Fred, 
humorously, when the silence had lasted sev- 
eral minutes. 

‘*] think I understand why the boome- 
rang is driven forward,’’ Bob began, slowly. 
‘*You flip it so hard that it is set whirling, 
and it whirls so fast that it simply has to stay 
| where it is.’’ 

‘* ‘Retain its plane,’ is the way you will 


Miss Trixie Trevelyan and Dixie, her 
brother, 

Took Pixie, the pup, from one land to 
another. 

The trio sailed far in an air-ship of state, 

As Trix, in her Travelogue, now will 
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To-day we took an air-ship swift 
And landed in old Spain. 





| describe it when you are in high school, ’’ Fred 
corrected him. ‘‘Now go on, son; you’ve the 
right idea. ’’ 

** And it keeps on whirling, ’’ continued Bob, 
‘*as long as there is any whirl left in it.’’ 

‘*Right again,’’ said Fred. ‘‘At the given 
moment, then, the weapon turns, and its 
weight causes it to fall. But as it keeps on 
turning, always on an inclined plane, the 
resistance of the air makes it fall back in a 
direction parallel to this plane, and toward the 
point it started from. Watch it again.’’ 


I know a certain family— 

I think you know them, too, 

For ever since you've been alive 
They’ve come to visit you. 

Six boys, six girls, they’ve stayed with you 
And played with you by turn, 

Their new last name, each time they came, 
You’ve had to stop and learn. 


The eldest is a hardy chap 

Who coasts and skates and plays; 

The next, a grave-faced, gray-eyed lad 
Who bides the fewest days; 

Third comes a chap they call Madcap; 
A sister follows next, 

With violet eyes, who laughs and cries, 
Though never really vexed. 


The fifth’s a bonny, sunny lass, 

As gentle as she looks; 

Then comes a fair-faced little maid 
Who never minds her books; 





A TRIXIE TRAVELOGUE. 


By CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


We heard the click of castanets 
And followed o’er the plain. 
We saw the famous troubadour 
Who played his gay guitar, 
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Rejoicing to be home again 
Safe from a foreign war. 

With tambourines the ladies danced; 
With roses in their hair, 





‘*What I’d like to know,’’ said Molly, who 
had not listened very closely, ‘‘is who dis- 
covered the use of the boomerang ?’’ 

‘Some savage, probably,’ Fred replied, 
‘*who threw a crooked branch and observed its 
queer flight. ’’ 

‘* But why,’’ persisted Bob, ‘‘does the 
boomerang keep on about the same plane going 
and coming ?’’ 

Fred smiled. ‘‘If I explained, we’d soon be 
over our heads in hard words. Let’s try the 
experiment again. That will be lots more fun. ’’ 


TWELVE VISITORS. 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


And after her, with whoop and stir, 
The very jolliest one, 

And after him, a girl who'll swim 
And sail and fish and run. 


A student sister is the ninth— 

How wise she is and busy! 

The tenth, a red-cheeked scallywag 
Whose wild tricks make you dizzy; 
The next, a hearty, husky chap 

With dinner-plate thrice piled; 

The last—she brings you loving things, 
The family’s dearest child. 


Perhaps you’ve guessed the folks I mean, 
But if you’ve not, I'll say: 

Their first names start with J and F, 

M, A, and M and J, 

J, A, and S, O, N, and D, 

And if you still don’t see— 

Their last name queer, this coming year 
Will read One—Nine—One—Three! 

















In lace mantillas they were dressed, 
And waved their fans in air. 


The port from which Columbus sailed 
To find our fair countrie, 

When Isabella sold her gems, 
Was very fair to see. 


Like him, we westward turned our 
course, 
And, speeding through the air, 
We soon espied the dear home-ground, 
And gladly rested there. 
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THE CHOICE OF BRIC-A-BRAC. 


RIC-A-BRAC is a term that describes any 
B small articles of decoration that have little 
utility, and exist mainly for their supposed 
beauty. It includes vases, boxes, bowls and 
trays, and may include such objects as photograph 
frames, match-safes, match-scratchers, pin-trays, | 
and the like, if they are prized for their orna- | 
mental character rather than for their usefulness. | 
Usually bric-a-brac is purchased because it inter- | 
ests for the moment, and although in many cases 
the pleasure it gives is of short duration, people 
as a rule are reluctant to part with it. So they 
carry it from place to place when they move, and 
dust it day after day, long after it has ceased to 
please. 

The charm of a room is more often destroyed 
by ill-chosen bric-a-brac than by any other thing. 
The necessary and useful furnishings of a room 
may not satisfy the artistic sense of the owner, 
but for many reasons it may not be possible to 
change them. With bric-a-brac that is not the 
ease. The room would be more attractive if most 
of it were removed. The effect of many orna- 
ments is to litter a room and give it a confused and 
fussy appearance. 

Good taste is almost synonymous with simplic- 
ity. The mind is unable to appreciate any one 
thing when it is distracted by a multitude of 
things. The presence of many articles of bric- 
a-brac does not indicate taste on the part of the 
owner, but the reverse. A person of good taste 
selects ornaments with the greatest care, and 
permits only a few to be seen at one time, and 
then with due regard to their environment. — 

When you buy anything of the kind be sure that 
it is in itself beautiful. Bizarre, fantastic or curi- 
ous things are not often beautiful. The amusing 
is often mistaken for the artistic. Ornaments and 
decorations should not be more conspicuous than 
the object on which they are placed. 

Match-safes in the shape of hats, boats or 
houses are examples of the kind of thing that 
is not in good taste. In fact, any object that 
tries to be two things at once is likely to fail. 

Every ornament should be beautiful in form and 
color. Yet a vase may have these qualities and 
be a failure if it is enriched with pictorial decora- | 
tion, or painting and gilding. In that case it 
lacks unity—it is trying to be a painting and a 
vase at the same time. 

Realistic pictorial decoration rarely adds to the 
beauty of a vase; and overornamentation is 
always a mistake—the design should be kept sub- 
ordinate to the object on which it is placed, or to 
the purpose for which the object is to be used. 

For this reason, elaborate frames are not desir- 
able for photographs or pictures. Frames should 
always be simple, and should aim to enhance the 
beauty of the photograph, never to draw away 
attention from it. 

Frames with florid designs, with deep cuttings 
and burnished metal; those made of birch bark 
ornamented with drawings; of worked worsted or 
hand-painted flowers or landscapes, are not likely 
to be successful, because they draw the attention 
away from the picture. 

It is a good rule always to select your bric-a- 
brac with reference to its surroundings. Most 
of us buy an object and then try to find a place 
for it, whereas we should buy it to harmonize with 
the wall-paper, carpet, paint or furniture in the 
room where it is to go. . This is the only way you 
can be sure of its harmonizing with other things. 

The reluctance people feel to put out of sight 
objects, no matter how inartistic, with which they | 
have tender associations, is only natural. But 
sentiment may be carried too far; we may keep 
from mere force of habit aioa-tane that really 
means nothing to us. 

Remember that every room should have unity 
of color, style and character, and that any bric-a- 
brae that disturbs this unity by its profusion or 
color is a mistake. The test of success in furnish- 
ing a room is that it gives the sense of quiet and 
repose. The ornaments it contains ought to fall 
naturally into the general scheme, and not distract 
the attention by reason of their number, their 
overbrilliant color, or their ugliness of design. 








Toasted Bread can be kept fresh and warm for 
an hour or more by placing it in a double boiler, 
and setting the boiler on the back of the stove. 


® & 
A SIMPLE BACK-REST. 


“— OR the invalid or the 
> F convalescent who is 
able to sit up in bed, a 
rest for the back is a 
necessity. The contri- 
vance here described is 
easily made, is comfort- 
able, light and 
strong, and 
when not in 
use takes up 
little room. 

It consists | 
of two skeleton frames joined by a strip of some | 
heavy material, such as canvas, denim, ticking or | 
awning cloth. Both frames are of the same size, | 
about eighteen by twenty-four inches, and should | 
be made of strong but light wood. At intervals | 
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| remember this as the game played by Kim in the 
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wood (Cornus alba 30. Veronica (Zongifotia 
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| cuts, as shown in the illustration. To the end 
| of this frame, opposite these grooves, tack very | 


| | firmly a strip of cloth eighteen inches wide by | 


twenty-four inches long. Tack the other end of | 
the cloth to an end of the second frame. The 
opposite end of this second frame should be bev- 
eled on the edges to fit the grooves in frame No. 1. 

That permits the back-rest to be adjusted at dif- | 
ferent angles, even while it is in use. When not. 
in use it can be folded together. 


® ® 


The Magic Box.—Divide the players into two 
companies, and range them on opposite sides of 
the room. Have ready a good-sized pasteboard 
box with a hole in the center, and in it a collection 
of familiar objects such as a ball, an orange, a 
carrot, a spool of thread—in fact, anything that 
the child would be likely to know by touch. Let 
each child go to the box, and reaching in, explore 
its contents, but do not let him say what he finds, 
until all have tried. Then appoint a leader to go 
to each player and ask him, in a whisper, what is 
in the box. The side that names correctly the 
greatest number of the articles is declared the 
winner, and the child that names the most should 
get a-small prize. Readers of Mr. Kipling will 


story called by that name. 
® © 


PLANTING THE GARDEN ON PAPER. 


N planting, success depends much on good 
| patina If flowers are to be beautiful 
throughout the spring and summer; if vege- 
tables are to come regularly and abundantly, 
more is required than the haphazard ordering 





KEY TO PLANTING PLAN. 


of seeds, or the careless planting of nursery 
stock. 

In most cases, after planting stock has been 
selected and ordered, no further thought is given 
the matter until the shipment arrives. Then, in 
the hurry to get the plants into the ground as 
quickly as possible, the most convenient space is 
used. It is seldom that the matter of congenial 
soil or favoring conditions receives any atten- 
tion. Such planting is seldom satisfactory, and 
the plants must either be moved,—with the re- 
sulting setback,—or left to disfigure the yard 
indefinitely. 

The detailed planting plan, drawn to scale, is 
the solution of many planting problems. Plant- 
ing on paper is fascinating work, and, moreover, 
it has the advantage that with the help of an 
eraser you can do any amount of experimenting 
and transplanting without hurting the plants. | 
Worked out during the winter months, such a 
plan will prove of great practical assistance. | 

You can get the measurements of the house and | 
land by the aid of a yardstick, and drawing the 
plan to scale is easy if you use plotting-paper, or 
rule your paper into squares yourself. In deci- 
ding upon what scale to use, you will have to be 
governed somewhat by the size of the lot; the 
smaller this is, the larger the scale you can use con- 
veniently. One-tenth, one-fifth or one-quarter inch 
| to the foot is a useful size if you use plotting-paper; 
| one-eighth or one-quarter inch to the foot if you | 
rule your own paper. 

After drawing the outer dimensions of the lot, 





| has been done, the plan is ready for as many or 


| sign of acidity of the soil, which will be indicated 


as few additions in the way of plants as may seem 
desirable to you. Each species of plant, tree or 
shrub should be indicated by a number, to corre- 
| spond with a list, which it is well to keep on the 
side of the paper. 

Too many yards are suffering from lack of care- 
ful planning. It is necessary to have plans for 
building a house; why are they not as necessary 
for laying out a beautiful yard? Every tree, shrub 
or plant you set out either hurts or helps the 
general effect. The planting of the yard reflects 
the individual taste of its owner as surely as does 
the inside of his house. 
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CROPS FOR THE SMALL PLACE. 
It, Alfalfa. 
N acre of alfalfa will yield each year from four 
A to six tons of hay that is worth more for 
feed than any other kind of hay that can be 
grown. In the market it brings more than timo- 
thy or clover; last year it sold for from twenty-five 
to thirty dollars a ton in the markets of central 
and eastern United States. Alfalfa will produce 
from three to six cuttings of hay each season, and 
each cutting will average from a ton to a ton and 
a half an acre. North of the fortieth degree of 
latitude it is seldom advisable to cut alfalfa more 
than three times each season. But in the South- 
ern States, and particularly in the irrigated lands 
of the Southwest, alfalfa is frequently cut five and 
six times every year. 

Alfalfa is no new plant, a8 is commonly supposed. 
Columella, the Roman agricultural writer, de- 
scribed it two thousand years ago in terms that 
would satisfy the most enthusiastic alfalfa-grower | 
of the present day. | 

Besides growing so abundantly, alfalfa increases | 
the fertility of the land on which it is grown so 
that the ground will produce larger yields of 
other crops after alfalfa than it would before. 
That is partly because alfalfa is very deep-rooted ; 
it often goes down four and five feet into the 
ground for its food supply, and draws it from 
greater depths than other plants. But more im- 
portant still is the fact that it is a clover, and has 
the valuable power of taking the free nitrogen of 
the air and using it in building up its own 
tissues. 

Alfalfa, however, is more difficult to grow than 
other crops. There are certain things that alfalfa 
must have. First, the land on which it is grown 
must be well drained. Second, the soil must not 
be deficient in lime. Third, the particular kind of 
bacteria that grow on the roots of alfalfa and take 
the free nitrogen from the air must be present in 
the soil. In land on which alfalfa has never been 
raised, and especially in communities where the 
plant has never been grown, the land will prob- 
ably have to be inoculated with the right kind of 
bacteria in order to make alfalfa-growing success- 
ful. This is most easily done by getting soil from 
a field in which alfalfa has been growing, and 
spreading it on the field on which the alfalfa is to 
be sown at the rate of three hundred pounds of 
soil to the acre. 

The three things to be done to insure success in 
alfalfa-growing are to drain the land thoroughly, 
lime the soil at the rate of one thousand or more 
pounds of lime to the acre,—in case there is any 





by difficulty in growing common red clover,—and 
lastly to inoculate the field with soil from an old 
alfalfa-field. When these three things have been 
done, alfalfa should grow on any land that will 
grow corn. 

To the village farmer who farms an acre or two 
and keeps a cow, and possibly a horse, alfalfa 
offers the greatest returns. One acre will give 
him enough to keep three cows for six months; 
and when fed alfalfa hay they will need little 
grain in addition. For poultry there is no better 
feed than chopped alfalfa hay mixed in their 
mashes. 

Besides furnishing large quantities of valuable 
feed, alfalfa is an ideal crop to grow on the home 
acre in rotation with the vegetable-garden. Let 
one-half of the ground be sown with alfalfa, and 
the other half planted to vegetables. The alfalfa 
may remain four years, and then the ground should 
be plowed up and planted to vegetables, while the 
other half is sown to alfalfa for four years. Under 
this arrangement the vegetable-garden will grow 
better all the time. 

The ideal way to seed alfalfa is to sow it after a 
crop of early potatoes, peas, beets, or other early 
vegetables. The land should be thoroughly pre- | 
pared, and worked as smooth as possible. During | 
the last half of July or the first of August it should | 
be sown at the rate of twenty pounds of seeds to | 
the acre. The seed should be broadcasted and 
the ground harrowed lightly to cover the seed. 
If the season is favorable, the plants will make 
enough growth to occupy all the ground by winter, 
and the following year they will begin to yield 
their three to six crops of hay. 
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ON TAKING CARE OF THE BONES. 
E are told that we must not think about 
our nerves, lest we become nervous; or 


about our stomachs, lest we become dys- 





| peptic ; or about our good looks, accomplishments 


or virtues, lest we become priggish and disagree- 
able. One thing, however, we may think about 


as much as we like, and that is our bones. | 


The bones receive far too little attention. They 
are the framework of the body; the foundation | 
of the other organs. If they are in the right posi- | 
tions, we are straight-shouldered and flat-backed 
and deep-chested. But if they are out of place, 
we are like badly shaped hats or coats or shoes, 
and no ribbons or trimmings or polish can hide 


of about one and one-half inches on the long sides | indicate the exact position occupied by the house, | the fundamental defect. 


of one of the frames make a number of V-shaped | | outbuildings, walks, trees and shrubs. When that | Two parts of the body are always getting out of 
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place; and when either goes wrong, the whole 
figure is a wreck. These are the hip-bones and 
the upper third of the spine. 

Of the two, the upper end of the back-bone, from 
the top of the neck down between the shoulder- 
blades, is generally the more troublesome. It 
ought to be nearly: straight. When it curves too 
much, the head drops forward, the chest flattens, 
the shoulders round, the ribs fall in. “Round 
shoulders” do not show that anything is the matter 
with the shoulders. People tell you to “Stand up 
straight,” to “Throw the shoulders back,” when 
what you should do is simply to flatten the upper 
back by straightening the spine. The rest will 
take care of itself. You cannot have round shoul- 
ders with a flat back. With a round back, you 
cannot avoid it. 

Unfortunately, it is by no means easy to get con- 
trol of that foot or so of spinal column. A common 








prescription is to push back on the collar with the 
back of the neck. Standing on the head is good— 
in private, and by no means a bad exercise in 
other ways. So is backing up to a wall and trying 
| to make the whole spine lie flat against it; or 
| swinging forward between uprights, such as the 
jambs of a doorway, with head thrown back and 
chest forward; or hanging head and arms back- 
ward over the edge of the bed. 

Every one, moreover, who works at a desk 
ought from time to time during the day, to 
straighten up, take several slow, deep breaths, 
and stretch the cramped muscles against the chair 
back. Anything is good that tends to make that 
foot or so of back-bone bend the other way. The 
main thing is to get the “feel” of the correct 
position, so that you can flatten the back as you 
straighten the aim, just by willing. This may 
take a long time and much pains. Once learned, 
however, it stays. 

A worse deformity, although fortunately an 
easier one to cure, comes from a wrong position 
of the hip-bones. Many girls who have to be 
much on their feet, especially if they work stand- 
ing at tables or counters, and many mothers who 
earry their children in their arms, but have never 
been taught to lift properly, fall into the so-called 
“sway-back” position—heels and shoulders back, 
hips forward. Some doctors believe that this un- 
natural “‘sway-back” attitude, with its resulting 
strains and displacements, is the chief reason 
for much. of the ill health of American women. 
Certainly it plays havoc with the appearance of 
many. 

An easy rule for a proper carriage is this: stand 
back to the wall; shoulders level; chest out; heels, 
hips, shoulders, back; head in contact with the 
surface, and the whole body, as far as possible, 
flattened against it. Now, with heels and hips 
still in contact with the wall, and without making 
any other change, tilt the head back, and bending 
at the hips only, push the shoulders as far as pos- 
sible away from the wall. Then, still without 
any other change of position, tip the head for- 
ward until a line carried straight out from the 
eyes would reach the ground twenty feet away. 
Finally, still keeping this position, walk away. 
This will teach you how you ought to stand. Now 
do it. 

Evidently, therefore, you do not cure a slouch 
by throwing the shoulders back, but by throwing 
the chest forward. Properly, you stand up 
straight as far as the waist. Above the waist, you 
lean forward. 
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GORED PETTICOAT, FANCY FLOUNCE. 

Measurements required.—1. Hip. 2. Waist. 3. 
Front. 4. Side. 5. Back. (From waist to floor— 
3-4-5, all three minus two inches.) 














Table of Measures. 


Hip. Front Gore. Side Gore. Back Gore. 
(4—1") Top. Bottom. Top. Bottom. Top. Bottom. 

16” 6” 13 # 12  D>11h" 4” vid . 

17” 64" 13147 13 ” 22 5 gs” 


ise 7 * Hw 134" BH or straight 
19” Ty” 144" 13 " 2H 10” top and 
a 8s # 1M 138%" 2214" bottom in 
21" 8s" bY” Wan Bw one piece. 


The above table of measures is given according 
to the size of hip; one-half of entire hip, minus 
one inch, is the key to the table. 

For a three-gored skirt, to fit easily but with 
no fulness at the back, use the front and side 
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gores. For a five-gored skirt, add back gore; or |and causes flatulency. It has been repeatedly 


the back may be straight in one piece. 


Front Gore. 

AB = Front of skirt. (Fold of goods.) 

AC = Indefinite horizontal line. 

AD = Six inches. 

DE = Hip measure. (See table, front gore.) 

BF = Bottom measure. (See table.) 

GH = One inch above AC. G is temporary | 
point, finally adjusted when line is 
drawn from F through E to G. 

AG = Top curve. 

GI = Length of front, plus one-half inch. 

BI = Bottom of front gore. 

JK = Sixteen inches from bottom; flounce 
line. 

LM = Five inches from bottom; dust-ruffie 
line. 

GN = Five inches. 

OG = One-quarter of difference between waist 
measure, and top measures of added 
front and side gores. Placed after 
both gores are drafted. 

ON = Outer curve. . 

Side Gore. 

AB = GI of front gore. 

AC = Indefinite horizontal line. 

AD = Six inches. 

DE = Hip measure. (See table, side gore.) 

BF = Bottom measure. (See table.) 

GH = One and one-half inches above AC. G 
is temporary point, finally adjusted 
when line is drawn from F through E 
to G 

AG = Top curve. 

GI = Length of back. 

J = Center of AG. 
K = Center of BI. 
JK = Length over hip. 
BKI = Bottom of side gore. 

LM = Five inches from bottom; dust-ruffle 
line. 

NO = Sixteen inches from bottom; flounce 
line. 


AP = One-quarter of difference between waist 
measure and top measure of added 
front and side gores. 

AQ = Five inches. 

PQ = Outer curve. 

JR = Six-inch dart. 

SJ and JT = Each one-quarter of difference 
between waist measure and top meas- 
ures of added front and side gores. 

SR and TR = Outer curves. 


Back Gore. 


AB = GI of side gore. 

AC = Indefinite horizontal line. 

AD = Six inches. 

DE = Hip measure. (See table.) 

BF = Bottom measure. (See table.) 

GH = One inch above AC. G is temporary 
point, finally adjusted when line is 
drawn from F through E to G. 

AG = Top curve. 

GI = Length of back. 

BI = Bottom of back gore. 

JK = Sixteen inches from bottom; flounce 
line. 

LM = Five inches from bottom; dust-ruffle 
line. 


Circular Flounce. 

Take one-half skirt at flounce depth—the sum 
of first and second gores for petticoat without 
fulness. Multiply this sum by five. Then take 
one-sixth of new sum; this will give radius of 
circle from which flounce is drafted. 

AB = Radius of 


circle. 
AC = Radius of 

circle. 
CB = One-quar- 

ter circle. 


BD = Sixteen 


flounce. 





fold of 


goods. 

ED = One-quarter circle. 

CF = One-half skirt measure at flounce depth. 

FG from A = Back of flounce. 

EG = Dotted line; divide into five sections. 

From A draw dotted lines through these points 
to bottom of flounce. 

1to ila; 3 to 3a; 5to5a form lines for insertion 
trimming. 

H and L are two inches from bottom. 
of 1 to 3 for pointed flounce section. 

J and K are one inch from bottom. 4 is center 
of 3 to 5 for curved flounce section. 

Dust ruffle—straight of goods; one and one- 
quarter fulness. 


2= center 


&® © 
BEANS AND APPLES. 


E have all learned, both from our physi- 
W ology books and from various bulletins 
on food, that a pound of beans that costs 
perhaps three or four cents, yields one and one- 
half times as much proteid and twice as many 
calories, or heat units, as a pound of beef that costs 
anywhere from sixteen to thirty cents. Yet beans 
unfortungtely do not agree with some people. 
There are three objections to beans as an article 
of diet: first, the hulls are composed of a tough 
and indigestible cellulose that not only resists 
the solvent action of the digestive juices, but 
actually hinders the assimilation of the proteid 
by protecting it from the action of those ferments. 
One way to meet this objection is to cultivate vig- 
orous health and its concomitant, an irresistible 
digestion. Another is the purchase of the “hul- 
less’”’ beans, or mashing the common beans through 
a colander after they are cooked. Many find vin- 
egar as a condiment an aid to digestion. 
The second objection is the presence in beans 
of a large amount of easily dissociated sulphur 


. that forms a gas in the stomach or intestines, 








shown that the addition of about -one-eighth as 
many lentils as beans to the baking-pot, the purée, | 
or the soup, will obviate this condition. 

The third and most serious objection is common 
to the whole class of leguminous plants — peas, 
beans, lentils and peanuts. This is the property, 
possessed by their peculiar proteid, legumin, of 
uniting with lime salts to form an insoluble sub- 
stance that gives rise to indigestion. Unfortu- | 
nately, lime salts are always with us, in the body, | 
in even moderately hard water, in the beans them- 
selves. But a powerful solvent for lime salts is 
found in the malic acid so abundant in apples. | 
Hence, if you invariably serve apples with your | 
dish of beans, you can triumph over the perver- | 
sity of legumin, and compel it to help instead of 
hurt you, since, apart from its bad habits when | 
associated with lime, it is really a valuable proteid. 
Serve baked beans with an apple salad, bean soup 
to begin, and a baked-apple dessert to end the 
meal, apple-sauce, apple-snow, sweet cider, raw | 
apples— apples in whatever form you like best, 
so long as apples in some form accompany or 
follow your dish of beans. 


* © 


AN INDIAN FAIR. 


LTHOUGH boys are in constant demand as 
A helpers at fairs, it is almost an unheard-of 
thing for them to be asked to preside over 
booths of their own. As an innovation, therefore, 
a “wigwam” booth wherein are displayed willow 
whistles, tops, bows and arrows, kites, and any 
other things that are dear to a boy’s heart, will 
prove both attractive and pecuniarily successful. 
The attendants should dress in Indian costume, 
and may even perform an Indian dance, if an 
entertainment is given by the society that has the, 
fair in charge. 

A boys’ club would find this a good method of 
raising money for special purposes. It might 
have several “‘teepees,” in each of which some 
special article is for sale. If it is possible to have 
the sale take place in the open, a huge bonfire 
may furnish light and “local color” for the affair. 





*® 
FOR MAILING COIN. 


OU ean safely send 
Y coins by mail in an 

ordinary letter if you | 
know how to fold the 
| g letter. Take a sheet of 
ordinary note-paper, and 
fold it along the dotted 
lines a b and ae, in Fig. 
1. Place the coin in the 








FIG, 2. 














Fig. | 


triangular enclosure thus formed, and fold over 


-on the line de. Next fold to the width of the 


envelope, as at fg. Fig. 2 shows the folded sheet. 


GELECTED y ECEIPTS 
iw a 


OAT SOUP.—Melt an ounce of butter and pour 
it over an ounce of oat flour. Stir rapidly over a 
lively fire, adding little by little a quart of water. 
Prepare in hot water, a carrot, an onion and a 
little celery. Add to the soup with salt and 
pepper, and cook. Serve on plain or buttered 

ast. 





RICE CORN BREAD.—To one cupful of boiled 
rice mixed with one cupful of corn-meal add one 
pint of milk, three eggs beaten together, a piece 
of butter and lard together about the size of an 
egg, and a little salt. Beat well, and bake about 
three-quarters ofan hour. This will fill two bread- 
pans. This is a tested Southern receipt, and one 


inches for | of the best hot breads. 


A NOVEL WAY TO COOK A STEAK.—Cut 


CE = Sixteen | about two — of beef into small strips, and 
inches for | Put them in 


a porcelain-lined kettle with a quart 


f canned tomatoes. Add a dessertspoonful of 


flounce ; | sugar and the same quantity of salt, one-half tea- 


spoonful of cloves and two chopped onions. Stew 
slowly two hours. When done, take out the meat, 
thicken the liquor, adding a little butter. Pour 
over the meat, and serve. 


AMBER PUDDING.—Put one pound of pared 
apples, three ounces of butter, three ounces of 
sugar, and the a rind and juice of one lemon 
into a pan with a little water, and cook until ten- 
der. Take the mixture off the fire, and beat in the 

olks of three eggs. Prepare a deep pie-dish by 
ining the edges and sides with puff paste. Pour 
in the apple mixture and bake until the apples 
are brown. Beat the whites of the epee, da 
little sugar, put on the top, and return the pudding 
to the oven to brown. 


EGGLESS, BUTTERLESS, MILKLESS 
CAKE.—Mix together two cupfuls of white cugne 
two cupfuls of water (cold), two tablespoonfuls of 
shortening. and one gy KR seeded raisins, 

or five minutes. en the mixture is 
cold, add three cupfuls of flour with one tea- 
spoonful of soda and one teaspoonful each of dif- 
ferent spices. Bake one hour in a fairly hot oven. 
This makes two good _ loaves of cake; they are 
improved by keeping. For shortening, use chicken 
fat or beef drippings. 


EGG CURRY.—Boil six eggs twenty minutes 
put them in cold water for a few minutes until 
cool enough to handle, then remove the shells. 

one small onion until brown in one table- 
spoonful of butter, 24d a tablespoonful of curry- 
powder that has previously been mixed with cold 
water, and fry it for ten minutes more. Add about 








a quart of water, and boil rooney for twenty min- 
utes. Add the pes cut in halves, season with 
salt, and boil m —- , 8 ten minutes longer, 
when the egg curry will be ready to serve. } 


VEGETABLE CURRY.—Fry one medium-sized 
onion until brown in two tablespoonfuls of butter ; 
add one heaping tablespoonful of curry-powder 
that has been previously mixed to a paste with 
cold water, and cook for about ten minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. Then add one quart of shelled | 
green peas,—or one can of peas,—six medium- 
sized potatoes cut in ~ ge two nearly ripe to- 
matoes peeled and sliced, and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Fry all for about ten minutes more, or 
until the peste and vegetables are well blended, 
cover with cold water, and set the curry over the 
fire to boil until the potatoes are thoroughly 
cooked and most of the water has evaporated. 


Effective for Coughs and Sore Throat. No opiates. 
Sample free. JoHN I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


108 all diff. , Transvaal ,Servia, Brazil ,.Peru,Cape G H, Mex. 
> Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
WS diftU.S.,25¢.1000hingesBe.Agts.wtd.50% . List Free. | buy 
S stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t.Louis,Mo. 
TELEGRAPHY 23am 
Station Agency Taught. 


Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Catalog Free. 
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Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. | 


Winter Rashes 
Demand Use Of 





and Ointment 


Frost bites, chappings, chafings, red, 
rough and tender faces and hands, 
eczemas, itchings and irritations inci- 
dental to winter sports are promptly 
relieved by warm baths with Cuti- 
cura Soap, followed by gentle ap- 


plications of Cuticura Ointment. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment ‘sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 

@@Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 
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Go Skating! 


DARNEFG BERRY 


Feel “just right’’ on the feet. Fastenings hold 
securely. Blades of very finest steel and tem- 
pered by experts. The skates that you must 
surely buy if you want skates that stay sharp 
the longest and give you the greatest pleasure. 
Famous in every land where water freezes. 
Adopted for general use at the great Boston 
Arena, the largest ice rink in the world. Let 
other pleasures wait; skate while you can, 
Sold at Hardware and Sporting Goods 
stores everywhere. Write for catalogue 
wtth hockey rules and directions for build- 
ing an ice rink, free. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














The 
Biggest 


eye Incubators will 

stronger chicks and more chicks than 

incubator. See a Buckeye at work—right in your 
own town. Send us your name and we will tell you 
where you can see the big chicks hatching. Buckeye 
incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs fo 350 eggs. 

Sold as Low as $8.00 

and GUARANTEED to hatch e te! 

Let us send you testi jal Ney — 
over 325,000 





successful operation, 
Send your name to-day. 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 594 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 
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Hundreds of Millions 


of LINENE COLLARS have been worn since they were first invented 40 years ago. More 


people wear them every year. 


cents in U.S. stamps to cover postage for a sample. 


above and what size you wear. 


We publish A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
which we will send 


If you are not one of these Poy = you ought to send 6 


Tell us the style you want as shown 


FREE 


It shows you all the styles and tells you all the prices. You ought not to let another day go 
by without proving the comfort, convenience and economy of Linene Collars. Send today. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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lf your 1913 sew- 
ing machine 
worries all cleared up 
in advance, start the 
year with a New 
Home. The simplest, 
most perfect sewing 
machine ever made— 
the product of fifty 
years of invention. 


you would have 


Send to us at once for liter- 
ature, Catalogue K. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Orange, Mass. 


























































Questions about the contents of this } 
department will be gladly answered 





HARVEY WELLS, THE TAKER. 


ARVEY had gone to the 
H hardware store determined 

to buy a pair of skates. 
Most of the boys bought skates 
that cost a dollar and fifty cents, 
but he selected a two-dollar pair, 
and wanted them for a dollar and 
a half. The salesman told him 
that the profit on skates was 
small, anyway, and that they 
could not sell that pair for a dollar and a half. 
But Harvey has a square jaw and an active 
tongue. He begged, pleaded, scolded, badgered, 
and finally threatened that his family would stop 
trading at that store unless the salesman con- 
sented to the. lower price. 

Finally, to get rid of him, the salesman yielded. 
Harvey went out grinning, but the salesman 
scowled. 

One evening at a school entertainment Harvey 
and four or five other young people came in a 
little late. There was only one really desirable 
seat left. Harvey made a dash for it—and got it. 
The rest, among them a crippled girl, got what 
was left. 

Last summer John Wells, Harvey’s brother, and 
two other boys got up a picnic. When they began 
to load the wagon, half a dozen boys wanted to ride 
with the driver; but Harvey coolly took the seat 
and held it. At supper he got the most desirable 
pieces of chicken, the choicest cake, the best of 
everything. He simply took them. 

At home, when there is anything to divide be- 
tween him and John, Harvey gets the best of it 
every time. At school itis the same. Ina crowd 
he worms his way through till he gets to the front, 
although on the way he has to push aside smaller 
boys, and elbow weaker ones, and dodge in front 
of older people. 

This quality of Harvey’s—wanting and getting 
the best of everything—is both hopeful and dan- 
gerous. If he trims with justice and softens with 
generosity his desire to get, the energy in him will 
bring him success. It is a good trait to want the 
best—so long as it is your best and not the other 
fellow’s. 

Harvey has yet to learn that it is as dishonest to 
take another person’s privilege as it is to take his 
property, and that it is unfair and selfish to take 
more than your share of the things that belong to 
all in common. 

If he does not curb his impulse to get by a sense 
of justice and fairness, and temper it with kind- 
ness and generosity, he will become unjust, selfish 
and hard, and end in poverty of spirit—and that is 
failure. 

But Harvey has, in fact, already begun to change. 
On his last birthday he received not a single pres- 
ent from any one ex@ept his parents. He had no 
party, no one expressed any good wishes for him, 
there was nothing pleasant to mark the day. 

But on John’s birthday—John is always giving 
to others and looking out for their happiness— 
forty of his young friends gave him a surprise- 
party. They had a fine time, and when they went 
home, they left behind them, as presents, more 
things than Harvey can buy for himself in several 
years. And best of all, they left John a feeling 
that he is esteemed and loved. 

Persons like Harvey suffer from a certain kind 
of poverty; for, no matter how much they may 
get, it is only what they take, and the best things 
in the world—esteem, good-will, kindness, trust, 
affection—no one can either take or buy. If they 
come at all they come as gifts, and people do not 
give them to the Harvey Wellses. 
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| and working together to “pocket” the deer, can | you will have a “flat” light that fails to bring out 


tagged or caught, he is a dog for the rest, of the 
game. 

When three or more dogs are working, the deer 
are at something of a disadvantage. The first two 
deer caught in one game are the dogs for the next. 
A deer is caught if he attempts to jump at any 
other point than the passes or makes a track in 
the snow outside of the regular track. A game 
lasts until all the deer are caught. 


*® © 


MAKING PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 
AILURES in home portraiture are due as 
F often to a lack of knowledge of what the 
camera can and cannot do, as to a lack of 
knowledge of art and composition. 
First of all, it is necessary to realize the differ- 
ence between the lighting conditions indoors and 
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Fig. 1. Ls 














outdoors. Portraits made by the light of dn 
unscreened window, without the use of a reflector, 
are usually black in the shadows and pasty-white 
in the high lights, and therefore unnatural. Out- 
doors, the light is diffused and softened by reflec- 
tion from the sky and surrounding objects; but 
indoors, when it comes through a window, it is 
direct and harsh, and makes too sharp a contrast 
with the unlighted surfaces, or shadows of the 
sitter’s face. 

To remedy this condition, stretch a sheet, or 
better, two thicknesses of cheese-cloth, over the 
window from the bottom to the top, or to within 
two feet of the top. The light, passing through 
the cloth, will be diffused in many directions, in- 
stead of coming from only one direction. Place 
the sitter in front of this “skylight,” and on the 
dark side of the face and figure set a chair, or 
sereen, with a sheet hung on it. You can easily 
arrange this—as in Fig. 1—so that it will reflect 
back to the dark side of the face enough light to 
soften the harsh shadows. The background—a 
| screen or curtain hung behind the sitter—should 

not be very dark in color. 

If the camera when it points toward the sitter 
| is at right angles to the window, you will have a 
portrait that is known as “plain- 
lighted.” It is a good light for 
first experiments, because it pro- 
duces well-rounded faces, in which 
neither the highest high light nor 
















the.deepest shadow is extreme. The flesh values 


Willow Whistles in Midwinter.—If, after every- | Will be good, and the shadows will have plenty of 
thing is quite frozen up and the growth of the | detail in them. 


trees has become dormant, you will cut willow | 
twigs and set them in water in a room that is both | 


| But you will get this result only if you give the 


picture a long enough exposure to make a soft 


warm and light, they will begin to bud in a few | negative. Lenses and light conditions vary so 
days. The bark will then “slip” almost as easily | much that there is no definite length for the expo- 
as it does in the spring, and you can make whistles | Sure; but if the day is bright, and you use an ordi- 


as well as at the usual time of year. 


» & 


| 
DOG AND DEER. 

OTH girls and boys can find exercise and | 
excitement in this outdoor game. Like fox | 
and geese, it is played on a course made in | 

the snow-covered ground. 


nary film, and a lens such as comes with cameras 
costing ten dollars or more,—what is known as a 
rapid rectilinear lens,—it will be a good plan to 
expose the first picture for from two to four 
seconds. ; 
Develop the negative in a weak rather than a 
strong solution, and do not let the negative get 
dense, because when that happens, the delicate 
details in the lighter portions of the face are ob- 


Make a track or endless path in the snow like | scured, and the portrait has a “whitewash” result. 


the figure. From back-track to front should be 
about thirty feet. The 
number of players will 
determine the length 
of the course. Six 
loops are sufficient to 
accommodate from ten 
to twenty players. At 
the passes—marked P 
in the figure—the two 
tracks should not approach each other nearer 
than two feet. | 

If you have never outlined such a track, you will | 
do well to try it first on a small scale. Although | 
it looks simple, you will find that making a large | 
one on the open playground or park is confusing, 
Without a little practise you are likely to make a | 
poor course, or even to spoil the ground entirely 
with many useless paths. 

A leader, starting at the point indicated by the 
arrow, and followed by the other players, turning 
about for the required number of loops and then 
swinging round on the back-track to the starting- 
point, can have the course ready for use in one trip. 

There are no elaborate rules. The game is 
begun by counting out two “dogs.” The other 
players are “deer,” who try to evade the dogs by 
fast running and jumping at the passes. The 
dogs have full liberty to begin at any point in the 
course, and may go back and forth as they choose, 
as long as they stick to the path. Only by slyness 
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The length of exposure should depend somewhat 
on the size of the room and the color of the walls; a 
small room with light walls will throw more light 


| on a sitter—and require a shorter exposure—than 


a large room with dark walls. 

All the other windows in the room, except the 
one at which you have hung the sheet or cheese- 
cloth, should be shaded. A portrait made with 
two sources of light has neither a marked shadow 
side nor a marked high light side; and the result 
is either a general flatness, which deprives the face 
of all character, or shadows on both sides of the | 
face, which is unnatural and perplexing. } 

You can get variations in the lighting by screen- 
ing off part of the light,—using a window-shade | 
that pulls up from the bottom instead of down | 
from the top, so that the light can be made to | 
come from above the sitter’s face instead of coming | 


| on a level with it,—and by changes of the relative | 


positions of camera and sitter, and sitter and light. | 
If the camera, the sitter and the window are in 
line, as in Fig. 2, and the lower half of the window | 
is screened, the result will be what is known as 
“Rembrandt lighting” or “line lighting.” Use a 
reflector as you did before, but do not make the 
reflected light strong on the side of the face that | 
is in shadow. If the screen is a dark window- | 


shade, it will serve as the background. Rem-| as the planing proceeds, in order that the middle | 


brandt backgrounds should be dark in color. 
If the window, camera and sitter are in a line, | 


| and the camera is pointed away from the window, 


| they hope to catch them. As soon as a deer is | 
| out character. Between these extremes many 





the lines in the face, and makes a portrait with- 


arrangements of window-lighting are possible, and 
you can get much pleasure and gain a good deal 
of skill by experimenting with them. 

The camera must be on a tripod or on some 
other support, so that it will be absolutely motion- 
less during exposure. Unless you are an expert 
photographer and have a very rapid lens, you can- 
not take indoor snap-shot portraits that will be 
satisfactory. 

Very likely you will be disappointed by the small 
size of the heads in portraits made with the ordi- 
nary hand camera. The bellows of the ordinary 
hand camera is not long enough to. make large 
heads. However, you can buy a supplementary 
lens, or portrait attachment that fits over the lens, 
for fifty cents. With that in place you can move 
the camera closer to the sitter, and get a large 
bust portrait. 

The secret of a good portrait by a window light 
lies in these four things: a screened and softened 
light, a reflector, ample exposure and soft devel- 
opment. Artistic portraiture is another matter. 
That depends on the taste and knowledge of the 
operator, and his skill in arranging the positions 
of reflector, sitter and camera with reference to 
the light; but there is nothing about it that you 
cannot master with thought and perseverance. 
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HOW TO SQUARE UP STOCK IN 
WOOD - WORKING. 


UST as a surveyor has certain points to 
which he refers all other observations, so 
the wood-worker has two—the first broad 


surface that is planed, and the first edge. The | 


first surface he callsa face side, or a working face, 
and the first edge he 
ealls a face edge or a 
joint edge. After he 
has planed these to 
meet certain tests, he 
marks them with face 
marks to distinguish 
them from other sur- 
, faces that will be planed 
later. These are the only surfaces that are 
marked. All tests of other surfaces and ends 
are made from these, and from these only. 

Select for the first surface the broad surface that 
best meets the use to which the piece is to be put. 

With one eye closed, sight the surface for even- 
ness, both along and across the grain of the wood. 
Look also to see whether there are twists or 
“windings.” If they exist, the back edge will not 
lige up with the front. These sightings will give 
you a fair understanding 
of what is needed to make 
the piece true. 

Take a position as in 
Fig. 1, and plane the first 
broad surface, sighting 
frequently as the work 
proceeds. A beginner will 
find it advisable to follow 
his sightings with a 
straight-edge test. Anything that has a straight 
edge will serve as a tool—a plane or try-square 
blade. Place the straight-edge along the two 
diagonals, then lengthwise, then crosswise, and 
look to see if any light shows between the surface 
and straight-edge, as in Fig. 2. If none shows in 
any of these four tests, the surface may be con- 
sidered true or level, and may receive the face 
mark. 

Before planing the face edge, hold the try-square 
as in Fig. 3, with the beam or handle firmly against 
the face side, and test the edge to be planed at a 
sufficient number of places, until you know what 
it needs to make it square to the face side. Also, 
sight along the length 
for straightness. Plane 
this edge in accordance 
with these tests. Two 
tests are needed for this 
edge before it receives 
the face mark: a test for 
squareness with the try- 
square held as indicated 
above, and the test for 
straightness. Beginners 
should make the test for 
straightness with a straight-edge, although expe- 
rienced wood-workers seldom need to do so. 

The second edge, like the first, must be straight 
and square. It must have a definite position with 
reference to the first edge. This position is 
marked by means of a tool called a marking-gage. 
Set the tool as indicated in Fig. 4, using a rule to 
place the gage head with reference to the steel 
marking-spur. Holding the piece of wood and 
the gage as in Fig. 5, 
mark off the width of 
the piece. Make certain 
that the gage head or 
block is against the face 
edge. Plane carefully 
to this gage line, and 
test frequently with the 
try-square as you approach the line. If you do 
the gaging correctly and carry the planing just to 
the gage line, the second 
edge will be straight. 

To plane the second sur- 
face, set the gage for the 
thickness desired, and hold- 
ing the gage head against 
the face side, gage lines on 

















the second surface to these 
lines, testing across the width with a straight-edge 


may be neither high nor low when the lines are 
reached. 
In end planing, the cutter or plane-iron must 


each of the edges. Plane | 


project but slightly, must be very sharp, and can- 
not be run out over the edge, or it will splinter the 
wood. To avoid this, plane only two-thirds of the 
way across an end; then reverse the piece or your 
position, and plane from the second edge two- 
thirds of the total distance. Ends must be squared 
to face side and face edge. You test them by 
holding the blade of the try-square across the end 
with the beam first 
against one face, then 
against the‘other. 

The second end must 
have a definite location 
with reference to the 
first. With the rule, 
measure the length de- 
sired. At the point so 
marked score a line 
across as in Fig. 6. Keep the head of the try- 
square against the face edge and face side, and 
carry the line across the faces at least. It may be 
well for the beginner to carry the line entirely 
round. After you have removed most of the sur- 
plus stock with the saw, plane carefully to these 
lines. Tests for this second end are the same as 
for the first. 
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OVER YOUR OWN TELEGRAPH-LINE. 


HE telegraph-wires that stretch from New 

| York to San Francisco may be of very small 

consequence when compared with the line 

that extends from John Blake’s house to Tom 

Allen’s, next door, and across the back yard to 
Bob Gove’s. 

In later issues of The Companion something 
will be said about various forms of apparatus. 
But it is quite easy to learn “sending” and “receiv- 
' ing” before the line is actually built. An instru- 
ment and a battery are enough. When the first 
lessons have been mastered, two instruments, 
properly connected in adjoining rooms, will answer 
the purpose of a line; but even that arrangement 
is not essential. 

The telegraph instrument consists of a key and 
a sounder. The key is a small rocking arm of 
brass worked by a spring. On one end of it is a 
button upon which the fingers rest. It has also a 
switch to close the circuit and allow the sounder 
to operate from another key elsewhere. 

The sounder consists of two small electro- 
| magnets placed beneath an arm that makes a 
| “click!” when it is attracted by the magnets. 
That takes place when the current flows through 
| the sounder. When the current ceases to flow and 
| the magnets release their hold, the arm jumps 
| back, by spring-power, to its normal position, and 

makes another click as it does so. If the current 

is allowed to flow for varying intervals of time, 
| the intervals between the clicks of the sounder 
| will vary accordingly. 

The current is made to flow or cease by depres- 
| sing and releasing-the key. If you depress the 
key and instantly release it, the sounder makes 
a dot, a short and staccato click —click! If you 
| depress the key and hold it for an instant, the 
| sounder responds with two clicks with a longer 
interval between them, called a dash, like this, 
click——click! If you hold down the key longer 
still, there is an interval between the clicks of the 
sounder, called a long dash, like this, click 
click! 

These dots and dashes and long dashes—so 
named from the way they are written—make up 
the alphabet and figures. Different combinations 
stand for different numbers, letters and symbols. 

This is the alphabet that must be learned by the 
mind, the fingers, and the ear. It looks compli- 
cated, but can be learned by the mind and the 
fingers in a short time. To learn it by ear takes 
longer. 
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To learn the alphabet, sit down at the instru- 
ment, in an easy position, and place the first two 
fingers of the right hand on the key. The button 
| Should be grasped lightly between the thumb and 
the first two fingers. Practise a while in closing 
and opening the key, without regard to making 
letters or dots or dashes, but merely to limber up 
the muscles of the hands. The pressure on the 
key should be from the wrist, and not from the 
fingers. You will learn the motion more quickly 
if at first you do not rest your elbow on the table. 

As soon as you can open and close the key with 
| the wrist motion for fifteen minutes at a time 
| without tiring your hand, you are ready to begin 
| the alphabet. 

A dot is supposed to be the shortest double 
sound you can make, merely a pressure—not a 
blow—on the key, which is instantly released. A 
dash is about three times the length of a dot, and 
a long dash twice the length of a short one. 
| Practise first the letters that are formed of 

dots alone—“‘e,” one dot; “i,” two dots; “s,’” 
| three dots; “h,” four dots; and “p,” five dots, 
“6,” six dots. Then practise the letters formed of 
dois with other intervals—“‘o,” a dot, a space, a dot; 
and “y,” two dots, space, two dots. Be sure that 
you preserve the difference between “i,” which is 
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two dots in succession, and “‘o,” which is two dots | if he were very short-legged—a “crocodile dog,” | without being caught. A player caught within | 


with a space between them; and that you do not | such as was once in fashion—he would not be | the enemy’s lines must stand on the prison-line, | 


eonfuse “‘h,” four dots in succession, with “y,” | 


| 
| 


which is four dots with a space between the second 
and third. ° 
Then take up the letters formed of dashes alone 


sufficiently active. On the other hand, a long- | 
legged or long-backed spaniel usually lacks en-, 
durance. The wavy coat is less likely than a 
curly coat to be caught and torn by bushes. 


holding out an egg in his hand until a member 
from his side comes in and takes it from him. He 
is then free, even though his rescuer be captured. 
In that way the less expert can help their side by 


—“t,” one dash; “m,” two dashes; “1,” a long | The large ears, it must be admitted, are a conces- | freeing the best players when they are prisoners. 


dash; “5,” three dashes. Learning the dots, and | sion to beauty; combined with the appealing, | 


rather sad eyes of the cocker, they are beautiful | eggs. 


then the dashes, makes it easier when it comes to 


| 


sending letters, figures, and symbols that are | indeed. } 


formed of both. 


another letter. Thus, “a” is dot, dash, and “n” | 
is dash, dot; “q” is two dots, dash, dot, and “x” | 
is dot, dash, two dots. ‘“Z’” is three dots, space, 

dot, and the symbol ‘‘&” is a dot, space, three dots. | 

Having learned the alphabet in your mind, so 
that you no longer have to refer to the printed 
sheet to know what sounds to make for the 
letters, try to form short words. Leave a slight 
interval between letters, and a longer interval 
between words, to correspond to the usage on 
the printed page. 

As soon as you can send slowly,—say ten words 
a minute,—begin to practise receiving. This you 
can do, either by letting some one else take your 
place at the instrument, and very slowly and with 
long intervals between the letters, spell out words 
to you, or by having two instruments and a com- 
panion. The second plan is the more interesting. 

At first you will find yourself translating the 
message in this way: 

“Two dots, then a dash. That is—let me see— 
the letter ‘u.’” But after a while the sound will 
say “u,” without your stopping to think; then, 
some day, you will find yourself telling your 
operator to go faster; after that reading is almost 
entirely a matter of practise. 

Do not be discouraged if, after learning to 
receive pretty well from one operator, you are 
entirely at sea in listening to another. Operators 
have distinctive styles of sending; on a wire where 
many men work, such as a railway-wire, it is 
entirely possible for any of them to tell, merely 
by the sounds, who it is that is sending, as when 
you hear the voices of several friends, you can tell 
who is talking, even though you cannot see the | 
speakers. 
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HARDER THAN IT SEEMS. 
Hi are two feats that appear to be easy, 


but that in reality are difficult enough to 
afford iderable a nt: 

Lay a keg or a stout ten-gallon stone jar on its 
side. Now, sitting on the edge of the keg or jar, 
rest one heel on the floor, | 
place the other heel on 
the toe of the lower foot, 
and in that position try 
to write your name on a 
piece of paper, or to 
thread a fine needle. 

Hold a mirror in front 
of another person in such 
a position that he can see the reflection of a paper 
on the table before him, but not the paper itself. 
Then let him, lifting his pencil after every line, 
try to draw on the paper a figure like the illus- 
tration. 
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THE COCKER SPANIEL. 


IS admirers say that the cocker spaniel is the 
H most refined, the most subtle of all dogs, 

and the most dependent on his master or 
mistress. Although he is by nature a hunting-dog, 
and enjoys a run through the woods better than 
anything else, yet he does not care to go without 
his human companions. Even when cockers are 
kept on a farm, they will not stray far from the 
house, or be gone long at atime. They may dash 
down into the hollow now and then for a brief 
colloquy with some 
woodchuck or musk- 
rat, but they are soon 
back again. 

The cocker is not a 
rough-and-tumble dog, 
not exactly a boy’s 
dog. He is almost 
always kind and good 
with children, but he 
needs more care and a 
consideration than the average boy is likely to 
give him. Not that cocker spaniels are effeminate 
or delicate; they are essentially sporting dogs. 
Their name was given to them because they were 
useful in hunting woodeovk, and they are equally 
good in finding and “‘treeing” partridges. They 
are even good fighters; although slow to provoke | 
a quarrel and averse to street brawls, when once 
engaged in battle, they are as brave as one. | 
Cockers are quick and supple, and make good 
wrestlers; and wrestling is a large part of dog- | 
fighting. | 

The sensitive, high-strung temperament of the | 
cocker makes him more liable than some other dogs 
to nervous diseases; but he is usually a healthy | 
dog with a good appetite. In fact, many cockers | 
become too fat—a condition that must be counter- 
acted by exercise, by a reduced diet, and by an | 
occasional small dose of Epsom salts taken in | 
milk. All long-haired dogs are likely to have | 
trouble with their skins if improperly fed. Avoid | 
giving your cocker too much meat, or too much | 
corn-meal, which heats the blood. 

The cocker should weigh from eighteen to 
twenty-five pounds, and should be a compact, 
round, “cobby” little dog, with legs of medium 
length. It is highly important that his fore legs 
should be straight, or nearly so; for that gives him 
what is called “a good front.” To be strictly in 
the fashion, both his front and his back legs 
should be well-feathered above the knee and hock, 
but not below, and he should wear a coat that is 
wavy, not exactly smooth, and still less curly. 
Large dark eyes and big ears hanging low from 
the head complete the picture. 

Most of these points, although they seem to be 
the mere caprice of fashion, are based on reason. 
The cocker is primarily for use in the woods, and | 








Leave those to the last, and make a special | 
effort to memorize such as are inversions of | 


| Then roll the edge D D 


The limitation of weight to twenty-five pounds 
is merely a dog-show rule. Some persons main- 
tain that the tendency of the dog-show is to refine 
the cocker too much—to produce a spaniel some- 
what lacking in bone and vigor. 

There is a wide range of color. Cockers are 
black, black and white, brown and white, and 
red, including many shades from cream color 
to a rich dark red. The red dog usually lacks | 
the repose and self-control that characterize the | 
party-colored cockers; and this is not strange if | 
it be true, as some authorities declare, that the | 
red color was introduced by mingling the blood of | 
the dachshund with that of the cocker. | 

But after all, it is the individual animal that | 
counts, and whatever may be his color, shape or | 
size, the cocker spaniel is pretty certain to deserve | 
all the affection you can give him. 
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A SCARF CAP. 


NGINEERS and woodsmen in the Northwest | 
have a simple method of converting a scarf | 
into a cap that protects their ears and head, | 
and yet keeps its useful- | 
ness as a scarf. 
Any large handkerchief | 
or square scarf will serve | 
the purpose. | 
Lay the scarf flat, as in | 
Fig. 1, and fold it on the | 
line A A so that the edge 
BB falls upon the line | 











B, B,, as is shown in Fig. 7 $ q 
2, the fold AB being : 
underneath. Then fold H 


on the dotted lines CC, 
shown in Fig. 2, so that 
the corners 4 A fall at i 
A, A, Fig. 3, the folds ; 
this time being on the 
top, or on the opposite : 
side from the first fold. - 

Fig / 
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until it is even with the 


|line B, B, and catches the edge EE and the 


corners A A securely. Open the cap on the line 
B, B,, and so place it on the head that the roll lies 
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at the neck. Tie or pin the ends of the roll at the 
throat. 

This sort of cap will not cause headache, induce 
perspiration, or interfere with the hearing. 
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A SNOW ‘“ SCHOONER.” 


ANY boys have learned to skee with ordi- | 
M nary barrel staves, the heavy, hardwood | 
kind, with cleats and straps placed slightly | 

back of the center. These stave skees furnish | 
plenty of exercise and something of the excite- 
ment of genuine skeeing. | 
The idea of the stave skee can be used in an- | 
other and a very practical manner. Select two 
wide staves, as thick as possible, and through the 
end of each bore a half-inch hole. These holes 
are for a three-eighths-inch rope, some six feet in 
length. Next nail or screw on crosspieces, making 
a bottom on which you may place a considerable 
load. To prevent the box or barrel, which you 


| may have occasion to haul, from falling off, a cleat 


an inch high may be nailed along each side and at 
the rear end of the “schooner.” Be sure that 
nails are so driven that they will not catch on | 
rough surfaces. In a few minutes’ time, and at no | 
eash expense, you now have a “snow schooner” | 
that will do the work of a large and costly hand | 
sled—only it will do it easier and better. | 


| worm-like larve, and the sealed-up nymphs. 


The game ends when one side has stolen all the 
If only a few are playing, two eggs for each 
player can be used to make the game longer. 


* © 
PROPELLING BOATS WITH SOAP. 


HITTLE out some wooden boats about 
W two inches long, an inch wide and half 

an inch deep, and dip them in melted 
paraffin, so that they will shed water. To the 
stern of each boat fasten with pins a small piece 
of soap, so tightly that the water will not get 
between it and the wood. 

When the boats are placed in still water, in 
a bath-tub, for example, they will begin to move 
slowly ahead as the soap dissolves. After getting 
under way, they will reach a speed of an inch or 
two a second. 


The surface of all liquids is under a molecular | 


strain called surface tension. The particles of 
water are constantly pulling at each other and at 
objects with which they come in contact. Ordi- 
narily a floating object remains at rest, because 
this pull is distributed equally in every direction. 
But the soap disturbs this equilibrium. As it dis- 
solves, it lessens the tension on one side, with 
the result that the boat must yield to the pull on 
the other side. 

Instead of dipping the boats in paraffin, you can 
cover them with tin-foil. Still another method is 
to carve tle boat out of some soap that will float, 
dip it in paraffin, and then scrape the stern bare. 

Take care that there is no grease in the water. 
Grease reduces the surface tension. The boat 
must constantly be moving into fresh water, for 
it cannot run back over the soapy trail it leaves 
behind. 

& © 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BOYS. 


© keep a few colonies of bees is as practical 

and fascinating a method as any boy can 
well find of increasing his pocket-money, 

and even of attaining an income. Bees are more 
profitable than pouitry, and less worrisome. They 


are subject to few diseases, and require no care | 


at all for half the year. Moreover, less than a day 
per colony will suffice for all the really necessary 
work during the other six months, although the 
enthusiastic beginner will be more likely to spend 
ten times this amount of time. 

There is no need to fear stings. A veil and oil- 
soaked cotton gloves will give confidence at first, 
but the gloves will probably be soon discarded. 
When honey is coming in freely bees are generally 
peaceable, and it is possible to open hive after 
hive barehanded without receiving a sting. 

There are few places in the United States where 
a single colony will not store at least thirty or forty 
pounds of surplus honey in a good season. Most 
of this can usually be sold at home for from ten 
to fifteen cents a pound, making a profit of from 
three to six dollars per colony. Sometimes the 


result is better than this, and sometimes it is an | 


entire failure. 

The apparatus required is merely a smoker, 
costing seventy-five cents, a veil, and, if you are 
timid, a pair of gloves. A standard bee book 
should be purchased and studied before buying 
the bees themselves. The beginner will do most 
wisely to buy only one or two colonies at first, and 
increase his apiary with his experience. Avoid 
hives made of soap-boxes or nail-kegs, if possible, 
but secure a good strong colony in an eight or ten 
Langstroth frame hive. It is best for the beginner 
to take no chances, but to secure the best colony 
he can, even at an increased price, and to buy 
them in the spring, although they can generally 


| be obtained cheaper in the fall. 


Moving bees is a ticklish job, and when horses 
are used, it occasionally results in a smash-up at 
the very outset. 
be closely stopped with wire gauze, which should 
be removed after getting the hive to its new loca- 
tion. Either at once, or within three or four days, 
it will be well to look into the hive, to note its 
internal condition. 

A little smoke blown into the entrance will sub- 
due the spirits of any but the crossest bees, and 
the frames may be taken out one by one and 
examined. The upper part of each comb should 
contain honey, and if it is spring or summer, the 
lower portion should be well filled with brood in its 
various stages—the almost invisible eggs, the 
Look 


| for the queen on one of the four middle frames; 
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“STEALING EGGS.” 


I.INE is drawn across the center of the yard 
A or playground, and some ten yards back of 
it, on each side, is drawn a circle known 
as the “nest.” From each nest a “prison-line” | 
extends to the sides of the grounds. 
Any even number of players from ten to twenty 


ean take part. Two captains choose sides, each | 
| 





eve | 














trying to secure the fastest runners. For every 


player a stone about the size of an egg is placed 
in the nest on his side. 

The point of the game is to steal all the eggs 
from the enemy, and put them in your own nest 


she will be easily recognizable by her extremely 


long and slender shape, and take the opportunity 


of clipping her wings. 

Pick her up gently by the shoulders, between 
your left thumb and finger, but do not press her 
abdomen. She will wriggle, but she will not sting. 
With a small pair of scissors clip both the wings 
on one side pretty close to her body, and set her 
down softly on the frames. Should you fail to find 
her, but find eggs and brood, she is certainly 
present, and a second search will probably dis- 
cover her. If the combs show no eggs or brood, 
the colony is probably queenless. 

With the blooming of clover, in most localities, 
the harvest commences, and it is time to put on 
the supers for the reception of the surplus honey. 
If your market is not a city one, it may be best to 
produce your honey in the form of bulk comb, 
allowing the bees to build in half-depth super 


| frames; but one-pound section boxes must be used 


to produce a fancy article. 

Swarming comes with the harvest, but with a 
clipped queen, swarming is robbed of its terrors. 
The queen cannot fly, and the swarm will not go 
far, and will come back to find her. Have afresh 
hive ready filled with frames; move the old hive 
away, and set the new one in its place. You will 
find the queen hopping about on the ground before 
the hive. Pick her up, wait until the swarm 


| housekeeping at once. 


The entrance of the hive must | be used, it must be allowed to dry 


returns, and as the bees run into the new hive, let 
the queen enter with them, and they will set up 
Two days later remove the 
super, with all the bees in it, from the old hive 
and set it on the new one, and if there is any 
honey in the fields you will get it. 

Toward the end of August the colonies should 
be examined again for queenlessness, and to see 
if they have sufficient stores for winter. Thirty 
pounds of honey are needed to carry a colony 
through safely, and: if any are short of this amount 
they should be fed granulated sugar sirup. Singu- 
larly enough, this is even better than honey for 
winter stores. Brown sugar or burned sugar, 
however, is fatal, and care should be taken if bees 
are fed in the daytime. It demoralizes them more 
or less, and may cause disastrous robbing. 

South of the Ohio River bees can be wintered in 
their summer hives, but farther north they require 
the protection of a packed outer case if they are 
not to be carried into the cellar. 

As the beginner’s experience widens he can 
often purchase bees in old box hives for a dollar 
or two, and transfer them to movable frames. 
But he should proceed cautiously, and remember 

| that the safe rule is: When in doubt, let the bees 
alone. Usually they understand their affairs bet- 
ter than man does. 
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CEMENT TOY BLOCKS. 


AKING forms for cement molding, and 
M making the blocks from the molds, is an 
amusement that any boy can try. 

The first thing needed is a working- or base- 
board. This should be of white pine or poplar, 
12x 2% inches, planed and 
sandpapered smooth on 
one side. 

To the back of the 
board screw two cleats 
1x 3x 12 inches. The 
screw-holes in the cleats 
should be large enough 
to permit the screws to fit 
loosely. If thus put on, 
the cleats will prevent 
the working-board from 
warping. 

If you wish to make 
rectangular blocks, 2x 2 
x 4inches, procure a few 
strips of 1 x 2 x 2+inch 
pine, and cut a few blocks 
two inches long. Use two 
of the twenty-four-inch 
strips for the sides of the molds, with the small 
| blocks for divisions between the side pieces, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Set the sides of the mold on edge 

on the working base- 








Fig. 1 





board, and divide the 
\ space between them with 


c the blocks, spacing them 
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four inches apart, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

You will need clamps 
to hold the molds to- 
gether, for no nails or 
screws should be used. 
A useful clamp, Fig. 3, is 
one that will slip over the 
sides of the mold. Two 
clamps will be enough. A 
in Fig. 4 shows one of the 
wooden clamps in posi- 

tion; B B B B B indicate 
the dividing blocks or 
N partitions. H is the base- 
board on which the mold 
rests in the correct posi- 
tion. These instructions 
| are for making square blocks, as shown in Fig. 5. 
| By placing small triangular or quarter-round 
| pieces in each corner, you can make blocks of the 
| shape given in Figs. 6 and 7. 
| It is first of all necessary to coat all parts of the 
board that will come in contact with the cement 
| with a liberal supply of shellac or paraffin, 
preferably paraffin. Should shellac 
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before the molds are filled. This 
| prevents the cement from sticking 
| to the board. ne. 8. 


Make your mixture of sea-beach 
or creek sand and cement, using one part cement 


and two parts sand. Use water enough to make 
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| a thick paste, the thicker the better. 
surface with a wet knife. 
Ground brick-dust added to the mixture in the 
proportion of one-third brick-dust and two-thirds 
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Fig. 5. FIG. 6. ria. 7. 





Smooth the 


| cement and sand will give a reddish color to the 
| blocks. 

To make fancy faces on the blocks, press into 
the upper surface, while the mixture is still soft 
in the molds, a scallop-shell, a letter from the 
wooden alphabet of a printing outfit, a butter-pat 
mold, or anything else that will leave a clear 
impression. 

Having mastered the simple rudiments of the 
work, you can employ your ingenuity in making 
pillars, arches, and different forms for different 
purposes, or you can design and make miniature 
flower-pots, urns and other vessels. 

The cement blocks must be allowed to dry sev- 
eral days before they are removed from the molds. 
These are then almost indestructible. 
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:..¢ Questions about the contents of th » i> 
department will be gladly answered 





THE GIRL WHO WENT. 


on their way home to 


mates. 

“TI should like to go to see her,” 
said one, “but it wouldn’t do any 
Margery can’t see any one.” 

We can go as soon as she’s 





good. 
“Of course not, 


better.” 

“But might we not call, anyway?’ asked Laura, 
thoughtfully. 

“What's the use? She couldn’t see us yet.” 

Laura walked home, still thoughtful. 

“Mother,” she said, when she had laid down 
her books, “could I call at Margery’s house, just 
to inquire for her, and leave my card ?” 

“Certainly, my dear. Write a little message on 
your card, and draw a line through the formal 
‘Miss.’ That makes it more cordial.” 
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think of the bones underneath the flesh and hair | and edge them with lace, or bind them with velvet 
that you are trying to depict, you will be much | of a contrasting color. 


day’s happenings, and to regret the | possible from the inside out, just as you begin by | 
serious illness of one of their class. | fitting the lining of a 


| gow n first, and leave 
| the trimming until 
you have established 
the shape and the 
lines. 

Following the cen- 
ter line of action 
down the middle of 
the neck, you come 
to the ends of the 
two collar-bones, 
which are always 
noticeable under- 
neath the skin at the 
base of the throat. 
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To determine their position 


in relation to the head, neck and shoulders is a | | with pins, or paste them to narrow strips of muslin. | 


GROUP of high-school girls stopped | more likely to get a vigorous and well-constructed | t 
talk over the | drawing. Begin by drawing a person as much as | narrower at the top than at the bottom, the lining 





If the muff happens to be of the shape that is 


will fit better if a plait is taken in the top, to make 
the width correspond with that of the muff. 
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FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
T takes time to plan and prepare for a Valen- 
| tine-day party, but the success of the entertain- 
ment need not depend on-the amount of money 
spent. 
Packages of twenty-five red hearts can be 
bought for ten cents, but it is better to cut them 


If the 


| hearts are to be festooned on the walls, or used as 


At the door of her schoolmate’s house, the maid | great help toward making a well-constructed head | 


told Laura that the patient was better; but she lor a figure with correct action. 


hastened to add, ‘She does not see any visitors.” 
“Oh, no. I did not expect to see her,” Laura | 

answered, and she gave the maid her card. 
That was not the last of Laura’s calls. 

times before Margery was convalescent, her card, 


with its pleasant message, sometimes accompanied | 
with a rose or a few violets, brightened the drag- | 


ging days in the dim room. 

Several months later, the group of high-school 
girls stopped again on their way home; this time 
Margery was among them. 

“I do think you are very ungrateful, Margery,” 
one was saying. “I am sure we all went just as 
soon as we knew you could see us.” 

“I know you did, and it was good of you. Fm 
not ungrateful, Jean. But Laura”—she laid an 
affectionate hand on her friend’s arm—“ came 
when she knew she couldn’t see me. That was 
what counted so much.” 
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DRAWING FROM LIFE. 


O be able to make a drawing or a study of 

| a living person is the natural ambition of a 

girl who is studying art. 

An art school, where the student draws first 
from plaster casts and later from models in the 
life classes, is the best place to learn to draw the 
human figure. It is possible, however, for girls 
who are not able to attend an art school to begin 
their study of drawing from life in their own homes, 
and if they work in an intelligent and systematic 
manner, they can get excellent results. 

The problem of drawing a person’s head and 
shoulders does not. differ frem the problem of 
drawing a flower-pot or a landscape. The under- 
lying rules of keeping proportions and drawing 
the shadow shapes to help the construction of the 
object are the same. At first, the matter of 

composition need not be 
i, considered in making a 
—~ \ simple study of a human 

‘ head or figure. 
he } For the girl who has no 
casts suitable for models, 
the best way to learn to 
draw the human figure is 
first to make studies of 
~ heads. You can generally 
get some friend or relative 
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to pose, and the only ma- | 


terials required for these studies are paper and 
charcoal, or a soft pencil. 

On a smooth board pin a large sheet of charcoal- 
paper,—or any paper the surface of which has a 
grain or ‘“‘tooth,’’—and place the board upright on 
the seat of a chair. If you let it lean against the 
back of the chair, and sit on a stool or pile of 
books before it, you will find that you have as 


Several | the nose. 
| more attention. 


| the hair line to the eyebrows, and the 





| 
| 


| 


portiéres, paper is as good as cardboard. If you 
wish to use the hearts for portiéres, fasten them 


A large heart cut from red paper and edged with 


In drawing a | tiny white hearts is a pretty centerpiece for the | 


| head, it is just as necessary to draw correctly the | | dining-table, and plate and tumbler doilies can be | 
shoulders and the neck—even if they are covered | made of the same material and in the same shape. 
| by a dress—as it is to draw correctly the eyes and | Cut out tiny red hearts with which to outline the 


At first, indeed, they demand even | | dishes on the table, or to scatter over the cloth. 
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| yourself from red cardboard. Save even the tiny | 
| scraps; you may need some small hearts. 











five-inch ribbon are necessary for the bag, and 
two yards of half-inch ribbon for the draw-strings. 

To make the heart for the center of the bag, cut 
four pieces of cardboard, cover them with the 
material selected, and 
put two pieces to- 
gether to form each 
heart. Oversew the 
edges. For the space 
of about an inch on 
opposite sides of the 
largest part of - the 
hearts leave openings 
through which the 
draw-strings can run 
when the bag is fin- 
ished. In order to 
keep the edge neat, 
finish these openings 
by sewing a narrow 
ribbon or strip of silk inside the cardboard heart. 
Sew a piece of the narrow ribbon diagonally across 
|} one of the finished hearts on the inside, and 
| attach it at intervals, to provide spaces for pack- 
ages of needles. 

To make the bag itself, divide the five-inch rib- 
bon into two parts, turn a wide hem at each end 
| of the two pieces, and make a second row of 
stitching above the hem to make room 














With the center line of action as a 
guide, you can fix the relative posi- 
tions and the line of the eyebrows and 
the eye-sockets, the end of the nose 
and the lines of the mouth and the 
chin, the height of the forehead from 


size and shape of the mass of hair. 
The placing of the ear with reference 
to the height of the eyes and the nose, 
the distance between the ear and the 
nose, the distance between the top of 
the ear and the end of the nearest 
eyebrow, are all measurements that 
should be determined at once and 
indicated, as in Fig. 2. 

Next indicate the outline of the head, 
keeping in mind as much as possible 
the angles of the bones under the skin, 
as, for example, the angles of the 
cheek-bones, the chin and the forehead. 

After this, begin to draw the 
shadow shapes (Fig. 3). They are 
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for the draw-string, which will pass 
through the two sections of each 
heart. Let the top of this hem come 
on a level with the top of the card- 
board hearts. 

Gather one side of the strip of rib- 
bon and oversew it to the edge of 
the heart, being careful to keep the 
openings for the draw-strings exactly 
opposite the openings that you have 
made in the cardboard hearts. Make 
the gathering a little fuller at the 
point of the heart. When you have 
gathered both ribbons in this way, 
place the hearts together, and over- 
sew the other edges of the ribbon 
together. 

At the point of one of the hearts, 
inside the bag, sew a ribbon to 
which is attached an emery-ball and 
a tiny needle-book. Run in the 
double draw-strings, and the bag is 














the things that give contour to the 
features. Do not think of features as features. 


In drawing the shadow shape of the nose, do not | 


think of the nose asa thing apart from the shadow, 
but draw the shape of the dark patch exactly as 
it appears against the light. Continue that shape 
into the next one above it, not concerning your- 
self with the fact that in that shadow there may be 
an eye. When you have finished your drawing 
(Fig. 4), you will have created the impression of a 
nose and an eye, with 
light and shade on 
them, much more per- 
fectly than if you had 
set about drawing first 
a@ nose, then an eye, 
and putting in the 
shadows afterward. 
Treat all the lights 
and shadows of the 
head in the same way. , 
When you have’ 
trained yourself to 
regard the drawing of 
a head as a problem 
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| first in proportions, then in light and shade, and 
| have learned not to begin at once to draw sepa- 


much freedom of movement as you would at a low | 


easel. 

Place your model with reference to the windows 
in the room, so that the light will come from one | 
direction only. If there are other windows or | 
openings that let in cross-lights, pull down the | 


|as one made of rose-leaves. 


rately a nose, 4 mouth and eyes inside of a mean- 
ingless mass of lines, you can go on to draw the 
whole figure. 
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Allspice Beads.—Your spice-closet will furnish 
you a string of beads as handsome and as novel 
Select buds of all- 
| spice that are uniform in size, soak them in water 
until they are soft, then string them with a needle 
|}and stout linen thread, alternating the allspice 


curtains, or hang dark materials in front of them. | buds with gilt beads such as you can buy at any 


of your model massed and simple. 


ground that has only one tone, either light or 
dark, you will find it easier to study differences of 
lights and shadows than if you were to place it 
against a background composed of several objects 
that differ in tone. 

The first and most important thing to draw is 


| 


the “construction”; therefore begin by thinking | 


of the head as having a center line of action that 
follows the convex surface of the face, as seen in 
Fig. 1, and passes across the center of the fore- 
head, between the eyes, down the middle of the 
nose, and across the mouth 
and chin. 

In Fig. 1, the view of the 
head is full-faced; there- 
fore the center line of Laas 
action is literally in the \ ff 
center, and divides the . 4 


head inito two equal parts. 
But in Fig. 2, with the 
head in a three-quarters A, = 


position, the line of action 
still follows the center of 
the forehead and features, 
and therefore, does not divide the drawing into 
equal parts. 

So remember that the so-called center line of 
action of the head, or figure, is determined only 
by the passing of a line along the middle of the 
JSeatures, no matter from what position you may 
be looking at the head. 

The egg-shaped outlines’in Figs. 1 and 2 show 
quick ways of indicating the mass of the skull or 
bony structure of a human head. 


| 


me 2 


By that plan you keep the shadows on the face novelty counter. 
If you can | 
place the head so that it appears against a back- | cents. 


The necklace will be both dec- 
orative and fragrant, and will cost only a few 
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AN ADJUSTABLE MUFF LINING. 


is the soiling of white or light-colored gloves 

by carrying a muff that has a dark lining. 
It may be avoided by making a removable silk or 
satin lining of white, or any light shade. 

Make the lining an eighth of a yard wider than 
the length of the muff from one opening to the 
other, and a quarter of a yard longer than the 
circumference of the muff on the outside. 

Sew the ends of the silk together in a French or 
| bag seam, which should be left.on the outside of 
| the adjustable lining.’ That will bring it next to 


| O: E of the minor annoyances of cold weather 


| the permanent lining of the muff, where it will be 


least noticeable. Turn an inch hem at the open- | 


| ings where the hands are inserted, and stitch the 


| when 
greater security, you can pin it with small safety- | 


If you will always | 


hem again a quarter of an inch from the inside 
edge, to make a space for the draw-string. Gather 
with a string as long as the circumference of the 
opening of the muff. 

You can merely push the lining into the muff 
you wear light gloves; or if you desire 


pins, or can sew safety-hooks on the lining, and 
eyes on the ends of the muff at corresponding 
intervals. 

If you prefer, you can make the lining with 


| 





| 


For refreshments there are many things that 
can be served in heart-shaped dishes. Patty-shells 





chicken or oysters. You can cut all kinds of sand- 
wiches in heart shape. For a relish, you can use 
rather thick slices of pickled beets cut into small 
hearts. Blanc-mange and cranberry jelly cooled 
in heart-shaped molds are decorative, and make 
good foils for each other; and of course cookies 
and small cakes can easily be made in that shape. 
If butter is served, that, too, can be molded into 
little hearts. 

A large cake iced in white with a border of red 
hearts makes an effective decoration. It is neces- 
sary only to cover the cake smoothly with plain 
boiled icing, and then, before it sets very hard, 
mark it round the edge with a heart-shaped cooky- 
cutter. Color some of the icing red, and with a 
cornucopia of white paper outline the hearts. 
Use enough of the icing so that the little hearts 
will stand up. 

If you play games that require the choosing of 
partners, tear hearts in two and distribute the 
pieces among the guests. The hearts that match 
will, of course, indicate the partners. 

To vary the old donkey game, have two large 
figures outlined on paper—one of a girl, the other 
ofa boy. The boys, blindfolded in turn, endeavor 
to pin a red heart on the figure of the girl, and the 
girls, also blindfolded, try to put the boy’s heart 
in place. 

Any kind of a heart-shaped trifle will serve for 
a Valentine-day gift. A little heart-shaped apron 
of white lawn edged with dainty lace is in itself a 
valentine that is both useful and attractive. Tiny 
hearts cut from red silk and filled. with cotton 
sprinkled with sachet-powder will please any girl. 

Many of -the valentine post-cards have large 
hearts with dainty figures or verses on them. 
They can be cut out and used for different pur- 
poses. A few leaves of court-plaster fastened be- 
tween two of the hearts—to repair a heart that may 
be broken—make an amusing gift. An attractive 
pin-ball can be made with an extra heart cut from 
light felt or flannel, and pasted between two fancy 
hearts from a post-card. Scores of other things 
will suggest themselves — dainty, useful or amu- 


sing—to carry out the spirit of light-hearted good- 


will that ought to mark the day. 
& & 


Mushroom Rabbit.— Melt in a chafing-dish a 


piece of butter the size of an egg. Add one cup-| 


ful of mushrooms, chopped, and one cupful of 
tomatoes drained dry and chopped. When the 
materials are thoroughly heated add one cupful of 
mild cheese cut fine. Season with salt, pepper and 
Worcestershire sauce. Cook until the cheese is 
melted, stirring constantly. 





A HEART-SHAPED BAG. 


girls do,—this heart-shaped novelty will prove 
attractive. Any material—silk or ribbon, 
dainty muslin or sateen—will serve the purpose; 
but best of all is a figured Dresden ribbon. Five 


Fis the girl who likes fancy bags,—and most 


| inches is a good width for a bag for real use. If 


wider hems at the ends, so as to display a frill; | 


but in that case you must make it much longer 


than the circumference of the muff, or it will look | 


scanty when gathered. 


you select a flowered design, cut the ribbon so 
that a cluster of flowers or a full unit of the design 
will appear in the center of the heart. 


The cardboard heart that forms the center of | 


If you desire to make it | the bag must be a little narrower than the ribbon, 
more elaborate, cut the ends in scallops or points, | but about the same length. 


Three yards of 


Little bags made of fabrics of con- 
trasting colors are pretty favors for a valentine 
party. They can be filled with candy or paper 
mottos that fit the occasion. 
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ARTISTIC METAL PAPER-KNIVES. 


HE paper-knives shown in the illustration 

| are from six to eight inches long, and from 

three-quarters to one and one-quarter 

inches wide. They can be made of copper, brass 

or German silver of about the thickness of a 
cent. 

To draw the design, fold a crease down the 
middle of a sheet of paper, and draw one-half of 
the design with a lead-pencil on the right-hand side 
of the crease. Next fold the paper on the crease 
with the drawing inside, and rub the back of the 
design with something hard and smooth. When 
you open the paper you will find the design com- 
plete. 

Next get a piece of carbon transfer-paper, and 
place the shiny side next to the metal. Lay the 
design on the paper, and go over the lines with a 
pencil, as if redrawing it. Bear on firmly, and 
follow the lines carefully. You will thus impress 
the design through the carbon-paper upon the 
metal underneath. 

With asphaltum varnish and a water-color 
brush carefully paint the parts of the design that 
you wish to have stand out from the background. 
The background itself you will cut away by the 
use of acid. Be sure to paint the back of the 
metal, too, since the acid eats away every spot that 
is left bare. 

Let the paint dry overnight. The etching solu- 
tion can be mixed in any flat crockery dish, such 





as a meat platter. It consists of one part nitric 
| acid and two parts water. After the metal has 
been in the solution about five minutes, a lot of 
small bubbles should rise slowly to the surface 
of the solution from the bare metal. If the bub- 
bles do not rise, add a little more acid, but if they 
rise fast and are large, add more water. The 
acid should eat about half-way through the metal. 
That will take from one to five hours, according to 
the strength of the acid. 

After it is etched deep enough, remove the paint 
by soaking the knife in turpentine or a strong 
solution of common lye—about one tablespoonful 
of lye to one pint of water. 

With a pair of shears such as tinsmiths use, cut 
the oufline to the desired shape, and polish the 
knife smooth with a file and emery-cloth. 

Now stiffen’ the knife by shaping it on a piece of 
wood, and afterward hammering it on iron. To 
shape it on the wood, lay it with the design down 
on a piece of soft wood and hammer it down the 
middle with the round part of a metal-worker’s 
hammer. That will leave the center of the knife 
higher than the edges. 

Next hammer the knife lightly and evenly on 
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a piece of iron; a railroad spike driven into a | net can be of bullion, in long and short stitches, | cut out of a seed catalogue a gorgeous-looking | persevering enough to meet the discouragements 


board is just right for the purpose. 

There are two methods of coloring these metals 
—by chemicals and by heat. 

To obtain an antique dark. finish on copper and 
German silver, dissolve a piece of sulphid of 
potassium about as large as an ordinary grape in 
one half-pint of water. Dip the paper-knife into the 
solution. It will turn dark almost at once. Dry 
it with a cloth, polish it with a piece of smooth 
emery-cloth, and lacquer it by dipping it in banana- 
oil. 

You can produce beautiful colors on copper by 
first polishing the copper with emery-cloth, and 
then passing it slowly through a blue gas-flame; 
but you must take care not to carry the colors 
beyond the dark brown, for if you do, the surface 
will scale. After the metal is quite cold, dip it in 
banana-oil. 

To get an antique finish on brass, wet it with 
butter of antimony, let it stand a while, and dry it 
with a cloth; then polish it with the emery-cloth 
and dip it in the banana-oil. 
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INDOOR PARTY FOR WINTER NIGHTS. 


Te midwinter garden-party is an amusing 
entertainment. The rooms are decorated 
with palms and other plants, artificial vines 
and flowers, or evergreen-trees. A peach-orchard 
in bloom calls for nothing except leafless branches 
on which to fasten pink tissue-paper blossoms. 
Ordinary twine wrapped with green tissue-paper 
makes a good imitation of vines. Paper roses or 
morning-glories represent the blossoms. Southern 
asparagus is excellent for draping the walls, but 
is expensive unless the space to be used for the 
garden is small. 

The guests appear at the party in summer 
clothes. The men wear white duck suits, negligee 
shirts and straw hats; the girls wear 


or simply of gold thread handled much as em-| peony and a climbing rose, and pasted them on 
broidery silks might be. | the back of the flap. (Fig. 7.) | 

It is possible to obtain soutache braid in gold | One rainy day she made the paper-loll house 
and silver, and many attractive designs can be even prettier. The first two or three pages of the | 
made by using some old Battenberg lace for a | book had been left blank. So she cut out of her | 


sure to come before you really succeed. 
Personality counts largely—a convincing way of 
talking, the faculty for pleasing and satisfying 
each customer, and a reputation for reliability. 
The customer is actually saved money as well as 


ployed in making that lace. If you do not care 
to put in a filling of lace stitches, a small piece of 
gauze or net may be substituted. ‘The butterfly 
and the bow-knot are both popular figures, and 
when the edges are wired, they form attractive 
bonnet trimmings or hair ornaments. 

Buttons covered with the material from which a 
garment is made can be decorated with a few 
threads of the bullion, or netted with the gold or 
silver thread. There are many uses for the thread 
alone, either in embroidery over color, or in out- 
lining a design on a lace ground. 
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THE PAPER-DOLL WARDROBE. 


T happens sometimes that a little girl who loves 
paper dolls finds herself, like the old woman 
that lived in a shoe, with so many children that 

she does not know what todo. The dresses, hats 
and coats of her paper-ioll children get mixed. 
One little girl hit on a simple plan for keeping 
them in order. She gave each doll a room of her 
own, a closet of her own to keep her clothes in, 
and two hat-boxes, one for her best hats and one 
for her every-day hats. 

She took a blank book, such as is used for school 











gowns and summer hats, and carry parasols and 
fans. 

The refreshments consist of sandwiches, 
pickles, cake and coffee, or lemonade. 
guests sit on the floor, which is supposed to rep- 
resent a lawn. 

In the largest room a May-pole is erected. 
Some of the girls, dressed as flowers, dance the 
May-pole dance. They appear as carnations, 
chrysanthemums, daisies and other flowers. 

The costumes are made easily and inexpensively 
of colored Crape paper, the skirts and sleeves of 
which represent the petals of a flower, and the 
waist the center. 

Girls dressed as vegetables introduce variety, 
and therefore amusement; for example, a pump- 
kin can be made of yellow paper, wired, that en- 
closes all of a girl except her head; or a carrot 
can be made by wrapping carrot-colored cloth or 
paper round the body until the figure is broad 
at the shoulders and narrow at the ankles. 
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GOLD AND SILVER EMBROIDERY. 


HERE has probably never been a time when 

hand-work was more in demand than at 

present, and the girl who can sew and em- 
broider well is able to make for herself many 
garments which, if purchased at the shops, would 
be very expensive. 

Few home dressmakers or milliners attempt 
embroidery in gold and silver, which is really very 
simple when once the nature of the materials used 
is understood. The gold or silver cord known 
as bullion, which forms the basis of much of this 
work, is the material used by the makers of uni- 
forms, and can be purchased of them. In every 
large city such a dealer can be found. There are 
several grades of this material, but the best is the 
cheapest in the end, if the article embroidered is 
to be used for any length of time, since it will 
remain untarnished sometimes for years. 

Bullion can be cut into different lengths, and 
applied to a design by sewing through the hollow 
part, as you would string beads. The pieces of 
the bullion are laid on adesign in the same way 
that stitches are laid in embroidery, and much of 
the effect is produced by the varying angles at 
which the stitches are laid. 

Another necessary article which can be obtained 
from the same dealer is gold or silver thread. It 
comes in a number of sizes, and is used like sew- 
ing silk. 

Among the garments shown for a fall trousseau 
was a black broadcloth evening cape, made of a 
square of goods, showing the four points, and 
having a high military collar of black velvet. This 
collar was ornamented with a vine of oak leaves 
and acorns in heavy gold embroidery, and gave 
just the touch necessary to make the garment a 
thing of beauty. The cape was a very expensive 
one, and yet the average girl with nimble fingers 
could have copied it at little cost. 

To embroider such a collar, it is first necessary 
to transfer the design to a piece of thin paper, 
which is sewed to the collar, and then to outline 
the design through the paper with a thread of 
contrasting color. When the design is wholly out- 
lined, the paper is torn away, and when the em- 
broidery is complete, the bastings are removed. 
Measure a few of the stitches to ascertain the 
length required, and cut pieces of the bullion to 
correspond; a little experimenting will prevent a 
waste of material. 

The initials on schoolboys’ caps are made in 



































Betsinda Brown 
Every~Day Hats Her Best Hats 
Her Betsinda 
Wardrobe Brown 
The 
- 
= 
— 
FIG. 1. 


exercises, but somewhat larger, and with unruled 
pages. 


and shapes. 


envelope long enough to permit Betsinda to stand 
up in it. Fearing that the air might be close in 
the envelope, she cut a round window in the back 
of it, so that the doll could look out. (Fig. 1.) 
Then she glued the envelope by its face—the ad- 
dress side—to a page in the blank book. Beside 
this first envelope 
she glued a second 
for Betty’s ward- 
robe. The two just 
filled the lower 
‘s r part of the page. 
Above the envel- 
opes that held 
Betty and her 
clothes was just 
room enough for 
two small square envelopes to serve as hat-boxes. 
Betty’s outfit was now in order. Every part of it 
was easy to find, and in no danger of being hurt. 
Before long each doll had a room of her own, just 
like Betty’s. 

But the little girl soon grew more ambitious. She 
curved the flaps of the envelopes (Fig. 2), so that 
the covers of the 
boxes were prop- 
erly shaped. 
Then she got out 
her paint-box, 
and put tiny roses 
all over one box, 
tiny forget-me- 
nots over an- 
other. (Fig. 3.) 
| On the door of the 
wardrobe she made a gilt knob; and since the flap 























| of the envelope, which made the wardrobe door, | 


| was oblong, she cut it, to make it square at the 
| top and the bottom (Fig. 4), and painted panels 
| on the door. Next, where a doll peeped out of 
| her breathing-hole in the envelope, she made her 


| abiding-place look like a little bed. She cut a 
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this way, and could easily be done at home; the | 


stars and other emblems used to ornament chil- | 


dren’s coats may be embroidered in this way 


much more easily than they could be embroidered | 
in silk. The old emblems cut from garments can | 


be used as models. 
For the more lace-like ornamentations, gauze 


and net can be used in much the same way | 
that net is used to insert patterns in linen em- | 


broidery. Baste the net under the part of the 
goods to be ornamented, and work over the pat- 
tern in the usual manner, and when all is finished, 
cut away the goods from the embroidery, leaving 
the gold-net insert. The embroidery used with 


square of paper of the size of the envelope below 
the breathing-hole, and pasted it to the back of 


shut the “coverlet’”? came just below the doll’s 
chin, and she was snug in bed. (Fig. 5.) This 
coverlet she decorated to match the hat-box. 
Then it occurred to her that not all the dolls 
might like to stay in bed. In the top of one 


| envelope, therefore, she made a square window | 


| (Fig. 6) by cutting along the black lines, and 
| bending back one of the dotted lines to make the 
| shutters. The shutters she painted green, and in 
| order to suggest a garden below the window, she 


foundation, and following the same method em- | 


Then she got some envelopes of different sizes | 


For Betsinda, her favorite doll, she chose an | 


the pointed flap, so that when the envelope was | 


favorite seed catalogue the picture of a lawn with 
flower-beds on it that she particularly liked. This 
she pasted on the first page. Next came the 
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FiG. 6. 


FIG. 7. 


picture of a house—a very delightful-looking 
country house; and since the page opposite each 
doll had been left biank, she made a room for 
each doll. Some she painted; in some she pasted 
furniture that she had cut out. In still other cases 
she contented herself with just pasting in the 
picture of an interior. On other rainy days she 
intends to make bedrooms for her foreign dolls— 
one in which the little Dutch girl will feel at home, 
and outside of which her wooden shoes will stand ; 
another one for the Swedish doll that will look 
like her own home, and so for all of them. 
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BAD HABITS IN READING. 
I. The Kind of Reading. 


N 

A with his many activities that it is hard to 

get him to devote any time to the choice of 
books. His sister is more likely to give the matter 
thought. If she does, she should consider not 
merely the way to read, but, before that, what to 
read. Too many—and this of course applies to 
both sexes and all ages—get into ruts in the choice 
of literature. 

Novel-reading in excess is the commonest rut. 
It is easy to trace the novel-reading habit to a 
perfectly justifiable interest in a long story of 
romantic fancy or vivid reality. To see believable 
characters living through a series of events is 
what gives the novel its hold—a hold at times so 
intense as to make the girl pass by other books 
in her eagerness to read novel after novel. 


think that she is supplying herself with what is 
lacking in her own experience, and is gaining a 
knowledge of life. On the contrary, she is getting 
merely a single individual’s outlook upon life— 
often an abnormal or unhealthy one. The result 
is that when she turns from her novel-reading to 
some vital bit of personal experience,—in the 
form of letters, memoirs or autobiography,—she 
may declare it to be “dull.” 

It should not be inferred that the reading of 
novels is wholly wrong. Far from it. An 
intermixture of fiction is necessary for any sane 
general reading. It enhances plain fact, and 
becomes all the more enthralling because of a 
mingling with other kinds of literature. To one 
whose life is full of routine and monotony, the 
novel may become really restful. But remember 





| chief interests, not itself the chief interest. 

We often speak of a person as following the line 
of least resistance. In reading, the line of least 
resistance is undoubtedly the short story. There 
is nothing to be said against the short story in its 
best form. It is both vital and effective. But it 
eannot be denied that many short stories which 
reach the printed page do not deserve to do so. 
To read scores of such stories in a single month, 
as too many do, is like trying to take many photo- 
graphs upon a single sensitized plate. At best, a 
kind of composite picture may result; more often 
the result isa complete blurring and fogging. The 
effect on the brain is similar. 

Another bad habit in reading—more prevalent 
among girls than among boys—is one of omission 
rather than commission. It is the persistent and 
intentional neglect of the daily paper. Frequently, 
girls decide that the current events of the world 
have little interest for them. They are so sure 
| that the newspaper would not appeal to them that 
they do not even make atest. Their attitude isa 
kind of scorn. 

Let them once change their point of view, let 
them realize that the world is a place where what 
concerns their fellow beings concerns them, let 
them read regularly in some sincere and well- 
edited paper, and they will begin to discover new 
and fruitful fields of reading to mix with their 
accustomed portion of fiction. Moreover, they 
will be surprised at the broadening of their 
interests. : 

Each girl has her own special needs for which 
she must ‘provide by herself. There is but one 
general rule: avoid excess in any one kind of 
reading. Choose not only what seems good in 





itself, but what seems to fit in to make a diversi- 


fied and well-balanced selection. 
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INTERIOR DECORATING FOR GIRLS. 


F the various occupations suitable for 
O women, interior decorating is one of the 

most attractive. The girl who proposes to 
take it up as a profession, however, should be 
sure that she has the qualifications necessary to 
success. 


ORMAL and healthy boy is so occupied | 


If she reasons about the matter at all, she may | 


that novel-reading should be a change from your | 


labor by depending upon the experience and judg- 
ment of a good decorator, and if she is pleased with 
the results, she will recommend the decorator to 
her friends. In this way, and through personal 
acquaintance, a clientele may gradually be gained. 

The hard part, of course, is the starting, al- 
though many of the older women who enter the 
field do so with no technical or artistic prepara- 
tion save that of experience in buying for them- 
selves and familiarity with luxurious surroundings. 

A young girl, however, should, if possible, have 
a year or more of training in the laws of compo- 
sition, design and color, and should have some 
| knowledge of historic ornament as a foundation 
| for future study. Lectures, shops and auctions 

furnish valuable information at all times. 
| Asa practical beginning, it may be well to try to 
| find an opening in the sales department of some 
good furniture, rug or decorating establishment, 
where you can get familiarity with business meth- 
ods and well-executed work. Any customers that 
you attract to the place will add to your value with 
your employers, and ultimately you can set up for 
yourself. 
Another way to become a decorator is through 
the crafts. A girl who can dye fabrics in artistic 
patterns, who can stencil, weave, carve or em- 
| broider, especially if trained in design, may readily 
| open a studio salesroom in her own home. 
| A business of this kind is very pleasant and 
| profitable if your work is satisfactory. A friend 
| may buy your stenciled bedeover and curtains, 
and like them so well that she will allow you to 
select her wall-paper. One thing leads to another, 
and if you are honest with yourself and with 
others, businesslike, patient and courteous, you 
will probably find your business growing. 

Your home town will usually offer a better 
field than a very large city, where you are a 
stranger and competition is keen. But do not 
depend too much upon friends, or expect people 
to buy for friendship alone. 

Never make the mistake of taking offense in 
business dealings. If you do not succeed, try to 
find out why, and overcome the defect. Of course 
it is better to do simple things well, than to under- 
take too much; best of all, to steer midway be- 
tween timidity and rashness. 

If you are not dependent on immediate returns, 
and if you are very much in earnest, a more thor- 
ough preparation for your profession is desirable. 
You must study very much as you would if you 
| were fitting yourself to be an architect. 

About three years’ work in drawing, painting, 
historic ornament and architectural design, with as 
much of your leisure as possible spent in museums 
and in reading, is a good foundation for practical 
work with either architect or decorator. Travel 
and all the general culture that can be absorbed 
are great helps. 

Too often the architect’s most carefully studied 
effects are spoiled by untrained hands, so the 
architecturally trained decorator will find many 
opportunities in the beautifying of public build- 
ings as well as private houses. 

She may occupy a responsible position with some 
firm, or eventually establish her own office, make 
designs, sketches and details, and follow them up 
with actual execution of the work, or contracts 
to supply and superintend it. Thus she occupies 
a position similar to that of the architects, although 


not in competition with them. 
| backarounds of much of it have had time to 
become worn and broken, although the dec- 
| oration itself may still be as good as new. In 
such cases the ornament can be used to adorn a 
sofa-pillow, a bureau- 
cover, table doilies or 
a centerpiece. 

Cut away the ground 
from the decoration, 
and baste the design 
securely in place on 
the piece to which you 
are to apply it. Sew 
carefully round the 
edge of the design 
until it is securely 
| attached to the new 
background, then cut away that part of the back- 
|‘ground that is included within the outlines of the 
| ornament. 

Success, in the artistic sense, will depend upon 
| how you use the old designs in their new applica- 
| tion. Circular pieces should be utilized for cen- 
| ters, straight-line pieces for borders. Finish the 
straight-line pieces by hemstitching the lines, and 
| the round pieces by hemming and sewing lace on 
the edges. 

® ©® 
ALMOND NOUGAT. 

Su for several hours one-quarter of a pound 
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A NEW USE FOR IRISH CROCHET. 


RISH crochet has been popular so long that the 





| 








of the best quality of gum arabic in one cupful 
of cold water; boil the mixture until it is clear, 
| and then strain it. After straining the gum arabic 
solution, add to it one pound of confectioner’s 
| sugar, and cook the mixture in a double boiler until 
it is thick. Beat with a wire egg-whip unfil it is 
| light. Add the stiffly beaten white of an egg, and 
| beat the mixture until it is stiff. Flavor with one 
| teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and stir in two cup- 
| fuls of blanched and chopped almonds. To blanch 

the almonds, pour boiling water over them after 
| they are shelled, and repeat the process if neces- 


The first is artistic feeling. It does not matter | sary, until skins rub off easily. Dry the blanched 
much in the beginning whether you can draw or nut meats with a soft cloth ora towel. After mixing 
not,—any one can learn to draw,—but the genuine | the nuts well into the nougat, pour it into shal- 
appreciation of beauty, the faculty of discovering | low oiled pans, and when it is nearly cold, cut it 
beauty and causing others to see it counts a great | into squares or bars, and wrap each one in oiled 
deal. Besides this, you should be sure that you | paper. This candy can be kept fresh by packing 
are strong, energetic, well-balanced, patient and | it in tin boxes after wrapping it in the oiled paper. 
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THE PHYSICAL REWARDS OF 
SELF - CONTROL. 


ad ‘© those who contend that self-con- 

trol belongs to the moral rather 
than to the physical side of human 
nature, it can only be said that no 
one yet knows how far these two 
overlap, and that much treatment of 
physical conditions has to be based 
on moral conditions, and vice versa. 
It is safe to say that the delicate poise of physical 
health is maintained only by self-control. 

Health is based on good habits, and good habits 
are the fruits of self-control. For each of us no 
day passes without many opportunities to test our 
strength of will. You have decided that you will 
not nibble between meals. Time and again you 
have found out that the penalty for that indulgence 
is indigestion, headache, or a bad complexion. 
Then comes that glossy white box of the very 
purest candy, or the slice of such unusual layer- 
cake, or just one ice-cream soda, and you fall again. 

You have learned that late hours are followed 
by wretchedness the next day, and you have prom- 
ised yourself that ten o’clock shall always see you 
ready for bed. A little self-control would close 
that absorbing novel unfinished, or cut short the 
exciting and nerve-exhausting discussion. 

But it is, perhaps, in the matter of our moods 
that we may see most clearly how disastrous is the 
lack of self-control. There is always something 
to worry about in the happiest life, but worry and 
health do not go together, and abandonment to a 
fit of the “blues” can upset the finest digestion in 
the world. 3 

Many young people constantly use the word 
‘nervous.” It sounds better than “cross,” but 
to their friends the words seem to mean much the 
same thing. Bad temper or low spirits usually have 
a physical basis, which should be sought for and 
removed; but we should control the outward man- 
ifestations of the mood out of consideration for 
those about us, and the inward manifestations for 
the sake of our own well-being. You cannot have 
perfect health if you weakly yield to anger and 
worry and low spirits. 
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THE DANGLING BUTTON. 


— if there isn’t a rip in my best 
gloves that have no business to 
rip for two months yet! No, you’re 
a dear, Millicent, but there isn’t a 
second to mend them. Isobel will 
have to love me well enough not to 
see my gloves, that’s all!’ 

“And there’s a button nearly off 
your coat, too!” Millicent declared, anxiously 
making a tour of inspection about her sister. 

“Yank her off, then!” Jean retorted. ‘“What’s 
a button more or less when one is going to see 
‘Twelfth Night’? Yes, Ill take it, Milly, if you 
insist—and the safety-pin, although I think it’s all 
nonsense. Good-by, all of you! IT’ll be back on 
the six-ten,” and Jean was gone in a whirlwind 
of gay spirits. 

On the train she hastily pinned the button on her 
coat, scowled once at the rip in her glove,—already 
considerably increased,—and then gave herself to 
radiant dreams. Isobel Hastings was such a dear 
to invite her! Jean’s plain brown face brightened 
into something very much like beauty as she 
thought of it all; Jean’s gift of joyfulness was, 
more than anything else, the thing that won her 
her friends. 

Isobel, with two companions, was waiting at the 
train gate, and all three girls were in trim spring 
suits. Jean met them radiantly. Her suit needed 
pressing, and there was a spot on the skirt; the 
rip in her glove reached half-way down her finger, 
and her coat button was dangling from the safety- 
pin, which she had put in with no regard for looks. 
Moreover, on the way a hook had come off the 
collar of her blouse. Isobel looked at her, and a 
swift color rose in her face. She was too thoroughly 
a lady to betray herself in any other way, but one 
of her friends stared openly at the dangling button. 
Jean, for all her unconsciousness of self, was sen- 
sitive to atmospheres, and some of the radiance 
went out of her bright day. 

As the hours passed, it faded more and more. 
Once, in spite of herself, her brown eyes filled 
with tears, but she foreed them angrily back. 
When she was in the train once more, she drew 
a long sigh. She had half an hour in which to 
think things out. Were they—snobs—those girls? 
Or was she herself to blame? Jean was honest; 
she marshaled the facts sturdily. Those girls all 
had money and she had not, but was lack of money 





responsible for the dangling button, ripped glove | 


and spotted skirt? If she had so little considera- 


tion for Isobel as to go to her carelessly dressed, | 


was it strange if Isobel feared embarrassing 
lapses in speech or manners also? Jean sat very 
straight, as she thought it out. At the end, she 
summed it up inflexibly: 

“You’ve lost a chance for good times, Jean 
Pritchett, and it’s every bit your fault. I hope 
you’ve learned your lesson.” 
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FRENCH-FRIED AND LONDON -BAKED 
POTATOES. 


HE American peanut and pop-corn vender finds 

his counterpart in France and England in the 
outdoor seller of cooked potatoes. The street- 
vending of pommes frites, or French-fried potatoes, 
is peculiar to the northern part of France. There 
are men who have noother occupation ; and besides 
them, there are a good many workmen who, wish- 
ing to increase their earnings, come upon the 
streets in the evening and sell potatoes from 
push-carts. The profits often exceed their day’s 
wages. 


The push-carts are of the ordinary type, but 
covered. There is a coke brazier in the bottom of 
the cart, and over it swings a large iron caldron 
that holds fat tried from beef suet. The raw 
potatoes are pared and pressed through a special 
eutting-machine that turns them out in long, 
narrow, four-sided pieces. These the vender 
drops into the boiling fat, and in a few minutes 
they are thoroughly cooked. Lae A are then salted 
and sold in small paper cornucopias that hold one 
or two cents’ worth. 3 - = 

Pommes frites supply a satisfying and nutritious 
meal for a few cents. They are especially appre- 
ciated by mill empier™, who are glad to get 
something hot to eat with their cold luncheons. 

As each city and village in the surrounding coun- 
try holds an annual fair at some time in the year, 
certain venders always go from town to town 
where the fairs are being held, erect their portable 
houses or booths, and sell pommes frites with 
other light refreshments. These booths are often 
elaborately made, with tables, chairs, mirrors and 
electric lights and their proprietors sometimes sell 
a good many —— of potatoes a day. 

There are few colder places on a winter’s night 
than the streets of London. Naturally, anything 
warm is welcomed by wayfarers. Roasted chest- 
nuts and hot pies stand high in public favor, but 
ee oxy =" ed potatoes, all hot!’ is peculiarly 
inviting. - 

The simplest form of a potato-can—really more 
like a box than a can—is of plain, unpainted tin, 
not unlike that used by the street pie-man. In the 
—— the potatoes are kept hot, while in 
compartments on each side salt and butter are 
kept. A large pepper-box usually stands on the 
top of the can. A small valve lets out the steam. 
and its whistling guides the traveler in search o 
a hot potato. 

Street corners, where an omnibus stops, or near 
places of amusement are favorite spots for the 
venders of this delicacy. The season lasts from 
the latter part of September until about the end of 
March. It is said that more than three thousand 
people gain their livelihood in this way in the 
streets of London. 
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A NEW LINCOLN STORY. 


A unfamiliar story of Lincoln that shows how 
human grief and human sympathy overleaped 
all the barriers of formality when the great man 
was really touched, is told by Helen Nicolay in 
the Century. 


“Is that all?” Lincoln asked of Edward, the 
usher, after the usual multitude of daily visitors 
had entered and presented their requests, peti- 
tions or grievances. 

“There is one poor woman there yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” replied Edward. “She has been here for 
several days, and hasn’t had a chance to come in 

“Let her in,” said Mr. Lincoln. 

The woman told her story. She had a husband 
and three sons in the army, and she was left alone. 
At first her husband had regularly sent her a part 
of his pay, but now no more remittances came. Her 
boys had become scattered among the various 
armies, and she was without help. Yould not the 
President discharge one of them, that he might 
come home to her? 

en the woman had ended, the President’s lips 
opened, and he spoke as if he were in abstracted 
and unconscious self-communion : 

“T have three, and you have none.” 

That was all he said. Then, taking a blank 
card, he wrote upon it an order for the discharge 
of.one of the sons; and upon another paper he 
_ out in great detail where she should present 


A few days later Edward said, “That woman, 
Mr. President, is here again.” 

“Let her in,” said Lincoln. “What can be the 
matter now ?” 

For the second time he heard her story. The 
President’s card had been a magic passport. But 
she had arrived only in time to follow her son to 
the grave. His wounds, his death—the story came 
in eloquent fragments through her half-stifled sobs. 
And now would not the President give her the 
next one of her og 

Once more Mr. Lincoln responded as if talking 
to himself, ‘I have two, and you have none.” Then 
he again walked to his little writing-table and took 
up his pen to write for the second time an order 
that would = the pleading woman one of her 
boys. And the woman, as if moved by an impulse 
she could not restrain, moved after him, stood by 
him, and with the fond familiarity of a mother 
placed her hand upon the President’s head, and 
smoothed his tangled hair. 

The ruler of a great nation was truly the serv- 
ant, friend and protector of this humble woman, 
with the paramount dignity of loyal sacri- 

ce. 
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THE DOMESTIC ECONOMIST. 
HERE are other housewives who are as caleu- 
lating as she who is celebrated in the Manches- 
ter Guardian, but not many of them have the 
daring to carry off their frugality so triumphantly. 


An excellent Manchester lady frequently invites 
her friends to tea, but she does not furnish her 
table lavishly. When her guests have eaten all 
the bread and butter and cookies, and realize that 
the meal is over, she looks brightly at the empty 
dishes. 

“Well, now,” she says, in triumphant tones, 
| “haven’t I judged your appetites exactly ?” 
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PRACTICAL, IF NOT POETIC. 


HE popular supposition that all authors are, 

by nature, unpractical is disproved by the 
story of the unpoetic novelist that Mr. W. D. 
Howells tells in the Washington Star. 


Me Masters was walking with a beautiful gi 
a wild New England weed. ani 

“What is your favorite flower, Mr. Mc Masters?” 
the girl asked, softly. 

Mec Masters thought a moment, then cleared his 
throat and answered: 

“Well, I believe I like the whole wheat best.” 
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STAMPS! Sionary stashps, sc-_100 foreign, 
no two alike inst, Ine, nmny ~ g| etc., 


Ca ie i Ht Au wid "athe. 
1000 e m 5 le 9 e e. 
I buy stamps. L. B. Dover, Bik: Louis, Mo. 


OUNT BIRDS Oe 
’ ‘Wecan teach you by to 
pmount birds, animals,-tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
: : PVery fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
i kc home and office. Save your fine trophies. 
4 Tuition low, success Write 
for Free Book on Taxidermy and our 

#8 Fae magazine. Both free. 
AXIDERMY. 4041 Elwood Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, ——. -— ractical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 


Strawberries 


YIELD $500 to $1200 acre 
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R. M, KELLOGG CO. 
Box 300, Three Rivers, Mich. 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


\. We ship on —— without a cent 

deposit, frei; repaid. DON’T 

PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 

after using the bicycle 10 days. 

a bicycle or a pair 

DO NOT BUY of tires from anyone 

at any price until you receive our latest 

rt catalogs illustrating every kind of 

mabicycle, and have learned our un/Aeard of 
wices andl marvelous new 1918 offers. 

N | is all it will cost you to 

write a postal and every- 

ing will be sent you free postpaid by 

eeg return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

fm formation. not wait, write itnow. 

Tires, oaster- Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Go., dept.8-50, Chicago 



















WIZARD Mickel-pitd 
REPEATING rig 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vielous dog 


(or man) wi 

jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
——_ danger — ry — ot ad 
c ulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Fiquia. P No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
1 . All dealers, or y mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. y-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth at 
harvest time. After over fifty years 
of success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. 


Your dealer sells them. 


request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 








Firefly Grinder, No. 6 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new subscription and 50c. extra. See 
Premium Conditions in The Companion of 
October 24, 590. Price of Grinder 
$2.75. Sent by express, charges in either 
case to be paid by receiver. Weight 7 Ibs. 
The Firefly was built for a household der, but 
its rapid —— qualities os it in shops, or 
wherever tools are sharpened. It will not only 
sharpen knives and tools of all kinds and scissors, 
but larger articles, such as hatchets, axes, picks, etc. 
The Firefly Grinder is unqualifiedly gegrentoos for 
aterm of five years. It can be attached instantly to 
a table leaf or bench, is ares to attain high speed. 
and will do as much work in half a minute as could 
be done on a grindstone in half an hour. Our Offer 
arborundum Finishing Hone set in a 
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Write for Free Sample Bottle and Tube. 





tiua 50c ~HINDS “itstca* CREAM x, 25c 
Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- 
proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles. Men who 
shave prefer it.—Is not greasy; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers. 
A.S.HINDS, 22 West St., Portland, Maine 
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WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK TRIO. 


om the Atlantic 
To the Pacific 


ing of one Cockerel 
and two Pullets, choice of either S. C. Rhode 
Island Red, White Orpington, White Plymouth 
Rock or Barred Plymouth Rock varieties, will 
be given to any Companion subscriber for only 
five new subscriptions sent us between October 
1, 1912, and July 1, 1913. See Subscription Con- 
ditions in The Companion of October 24, 1912, 
page 590. Value of Trio $15.00. Each Trio to 
be sent by express, transportation charges to be 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight about 35 Ibs. 
Safe delivery guaranteed to any express office 
in the United States. Shipments made from 
Greenville, New Hampshire. 


iT) 1) A Trio of Thorough- 
5 bred Fowls, consist- 
iN nsiehneiatememmnnanl 








From every state, near and far, Companion subscribers are sending in their orders. We antici- 


ér OFFER OF THOROUGHBRED TRIOS has met with immediate and large response. 


pated the large demand, however, and are prepared to fill all orders promptly. Through an 
arrangement made last spring with the Colonial Farm, Temple, N.H., the Trios here offered have been 
raised to maturity for those of our subscribers who take advantage of our liberal Offer. Each Trio will 


consist of one Cockerel and two Pullets. 


The receiver may select his Trio from any one of our four leading 


breeds listed, the strains represented being among the best in the country. Our illustrations of the Trios 
were made direct from actual photographs—not drawings—taken right at the farm. 














Great Egg Contest 
$200.00 in Gold 


To be Awarded 


AS an incentive for our subscribers to put 
forth their best efforts with the Trios 
we send them, The Youth’s Companion also 
offers the following prizes in Gold for the 
best egg records made during the six months’ 
period, January 1, 1913, to July 1, 1913: 

I Prize - - - = = $50.00 in Gold 

I Prize - - = = = 25.00 in Gold 

5 Prizes, $5.00 each, 25.00 in Gold 


Total, $100.00 


IMPORTANT. 1. Each contestant for a prize must agree to 
keep his Trio in a pen separate from other birds. 

2. The record submitted should show the combined egg yield 
of the two hens in the Trio. A separate record for each hen 
need not be kept, unless the owner desires it for his own 
information. 

3. Egg records for this Contest must be kept on blanks which 
will be supplied by us. 


We Will Buy the Winners 


If the owner is willing to sell, we agree to 
purchase the two hens of the Trio winning 
first prize, paying for them the sum of 


$50.00 
COLONIAL FARM 


Special Prize for Rhode Island Red Winners 


Having a special interest in their strain of Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, the Colonial Farm offers a 
Special Prize of $50.00, which will be given in ad- 
dition to the first prize offered by The Companion, 
provided the leading Trio in the Egg Contest is of their 
Rhode Island Red variety. 














The Advantages of a Thoroughbred Strain 


This Offer opens a splendid opportunity to those who already 
have a flock which they desire to build up or improve. Our 
Trios have been raised by expert poultrymen on a farm ideally situ- 
ated for poultry-raising, where the aim is for birds of great vitality 
and large egg production. They are bred true to type, and will 
make an attractive addition to any flock of their respective varieties. 

To those who wish to start poultry-keeping, our Offer holds out 
just as large an advantage, because it is of first importance that a 
thoroughbred strain be selected as a foundation on which to build. 
In the course of a season, a good-sized flock can be raised from one 
of these Trios. Many of our largest money-making poultry farms 
were started in a similar manner. 

Whether taken up either. as a ‘‘hobby”’ or with the intention of 
developing a large business, poultry-raising makes an attractive 
proposition for any man, woman, boy or girl who is interested 
enough to put time and study into it. And even a small city lot will 
provide sufficient space for a thrifty flock. 


See original Offer in The Companion of October 24, 1912, pages 564, 565. 


Also send name and address for literature on Poultry-Keeping, which 
we will mail free of charge. Orders and inquiries should be addressed to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK TRIO. 
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RIBBONADENTAL CREAM 
teeth 



















let us all remember those 
| four words—make them 
our watch-word and 
join the crusade for better 
care of the mouth. 


Your teeth should last you all your life 
—and with good care they will. Brush them 
twice-a-day with Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Such care, and a twice-a-year visit to the 
dentist, make for clean, white, sound teeth— 
better digestion—better health. 


Every member of every family should have an 
individual tube of this delicious dentifrice. 





There are boxes of half dozen tubes at your dealer’s. 
Get your little brother or sister to join the crusade 
by sending 2c in stamps for a trial tube and “ The 
Jungle Pow Wow,” an amusing and instructive book. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street New York 
cs a Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 


luxurious, lasting, refined. 






gee 








